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CREDITS: 
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LIFELINES: 


March 21 for articles and display ads; 
March 24 for events and classified ads; 
March 27 for letters and news items over 
300 words long; 

for short news items; 

for packing. 


March 31 
April 2 
SPECIAL THANKS: 


To Ida Lohman for decorating and 
pancakes. (Our hall looks lovely now!) 


Published by Peace News Ltd (registered 
address: 5 Caledonian Rd, London N 1; 
editorial and distribution office: 8 Elm 
Avenue, Nottingham). 

Printed by the Russell Press Limited, 
Nottingham. 


BOOKS FROM 
HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 

5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, Lon- 
don N1 (tel 01-837 4473) 


(Please add the amount in brackets for 
orders by post) 


Nuclear Power for Beginners—Stephen 
Croall and Kaianders Sempler, £1.80 
(31p). 

Nuclear Power: Anyone Interested?— 
Aberdeen People’s Press, £0.75 (17p). 


Energy War: Reports from the Front— 
Harvey Wasserman, £4.15 (41p). 


The Nuclear State—Robert 
£2.95 (31p). 


Windscale Fallout—lan Breach £0.90 
(21p). 

What Choice Windscale?—Czech Con- 
roy, £1.00 (21p). 


Red Light tor Yellow Cake—The Case 
Against Uranium Mining—Dennis Hayes 
et al, £0.80 (17p). 


The Arms Traders: A list of military 
exporters in the UK—CAAT, £1.50 
(36p). 


Gandhi as a Political Strategist—-Gene 
Sharp, £4.25 (46p). 


Costa Rica: A Country Without an 
Army—Leonard Bird, £0.40 (10p). 


On the Duty of Civil Disobedience— 
Henry Thoreau, £0.30 (10p). 


Overkill—John Cox, £0.80 (31p). 


Also, please send a 9” by 6” self- 
addressed envelope (with 134 stamp) 
for the latest set of Housmans lists— 
including Housmans own publications, 
Books for younger readers and teachers, 
Pacifism and nonviolence, Gandhi and 
the Gandhians, Badges, and Subs- 
criptions to journals available through 
Housmans; and for details of our 
““Peace Packets’’ mailing scheme. 


Jungk, 


NUCLEAR ISSUES 


No 2018 — 16.4.76 

Four page pull-out guide demystifying 
nuclear technology and outlining the 
dangers. 


No 2052 — 9.9.77 
Special Nuclear Issue. 


No 2054 — 7.10,77 
Direct action and the Committee of 100. 


No 2055 — 21.10.77 
Clamshel! organising “from rim to core” — 
Murray Bookchin. 


No 2085/86 — 15/19.11.78 
De-developing nukes. 


SEE YOU ON THE 29th? 


Because this issue has a lot of coverage 
of anti-nuclear issues, it'll be of 
interest to people on the big “Nuclear- 
Free Future” demonstration in London 
on March 29. We'd like lots of you 
who’re reading this the week before to 
take bundles to sell on that occasion, 
to reach new readers... and maybe 
you should have a few to sell to your 
local anti-nuke group too? : 


Regular sellers might like to order 
extra of this issue. But we’d like first- 
time sellers to be in touch too: maybe 
the experience will turn you into a 
regular distributor? Either way, just 
ring (or write) straight away saying 
how many copies you want sent, sale 
or return. We’ll bill you later for 16p 
per copy actually sold (though we 
never object to people sending more!). 
If you can pick up your bundle from 
either the Nottingham or London 
office, that’s a great help—but please 
ring first to arrange it so that you 
don’t waste a journey. Thanks. 


ENERGY FOR A NEW SOCIETY 


If you missed the March 7 issue of 
Peace News, with the major article 
“Safe Energy—a vision of the future”, 
copies are still available from us for 
30p each including postage. Also avail- 
able for the same price are copies of 
the February 22 issue, with the four- 
page pull-out on “health foods” and 
multinationals. (Orders of five or more 
back copies—whether of the same 
issue or not—cost 25p each including 
postage.) 
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The following back issues of Peace News, containing articles about nuclear 
power, are still available. Single issues are 30p (including postage); 
special bundle of ten for £1 (including postage). 


No 2087 — 12.1.79 
Diversity or diversion. 
No 2095 — 4.5.79 


A grass roots perspective on nuclear 
power. 


No 2097 — 8.6.79 

Torness reactions. 

No 2098 — 22.8.79 
Response to Torness. 

No 2107 — 9.11/79 
Seabrook’s army of lovers 
No 2107 — 9.11.79 
Seabrook’s “army of lovers”. 


Help is still needed with the regular 
London deliveries. If you could spare 
a few hours each fortnight during the 
daytime on Fridays—to cycle round 
to half a dozen of the PN stockists in 
North London—please phone or write 
to the London office straight away. We 
need someone urgently! 


LATE EVENTS 

21 March Friday 

LONDON EC1. Benefit for Advisory 
Service for Squatters (The Pop Group, The 
Raincoats, Patrik Fitzgerald Group). City 
University, Northanpton Square; 7.30pm. 
£2, £1 unwaged. 

29 March Saturday 

LONDON W1. Conference, “Policing the 
Eighties”. Portland Hall, School of Com- 
munications, Central London roly, 18-22 
Riding House Street; 10am-6pm. Admission 
£1, unwaged 50p. Organisers: Campaign to 
Stop the Scottish Criminal Justice Bill, 
58a Broughton Street, Edinburgh 1 (tel 
Richard Kinsey, 031-667 1011 ext 4235 or 
West Linton 357). 

LATE AD 

WRI STAFFPERSON urgently needs home 
for up to three months — within reach of 
Walworth area of South London. Contact 
Tom on 01-703 7189. 


.. . then why not 
SUBSCRIBE ! ?! 


ONE YEAR: £7.80 SIX MONTHS: £4.00 
10% discount for non-earners 

Trial subscription: 5 issues for £1.00 
Overseas rates on application . 


FINDING PEACE NEWS HARD TO 
COME BY? 

Peace News ison sale in alternative 
bookshops and in many wholefoodshops. 
Is there one near you where it isn’t on 
sale? If so, why not ask them to stock 
it: 

You can also get Peace News each 
fortnight by placing a regular order at 
any newsagents. 


AGAINST 


Thousands of people turned out for 
marches through Oxford and Cambridge 
last Saturday, in protest against the pro- 
posals to site the new American cruise 
missiles in Oxfordshire and East Anglia. 
Estimates of total numbers varied — with 
police estimates being higher than that 
of the organisers! — but even on a con- 
servative estimate there were over 2000 
altogether. Certainly the organisers were 
well pleased with the turnout. Partici- 
pants (many relatively local) represented 
a very wide range of organisations, 
including assorted environmental groups. 


The Oxford march ended with speakers 
and a showing of the War Game, the 
film the BBC commissioned and then 
banned. In Cambridge the march was 
followed by a debate between Donald 
Soper and Defence Minister Francis 
Pym. The latter explained that it 
wasn't true that the siting of cruise 
missiles in East Anglia would make the 


CRUISE MISSILES 
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area a prime target in the event of war — 
it was one already. He also referred 

a number of times to the lack of 
accidents with nuclear weapons to date, 
but each time he ended the sentence with 
“touch wood”. The support for these 

two marches must bode well for a 
growing campaign against the military 
end of the British Government’s insanity. 


Contact: Campaign Against the Missile 
Bases, c/o Freda Knight, 28 Park 
Parade, Cambridge (te! Cambridge 
353804); Campaign Against the 
Oxfordshire Missiles, 99 Woodstock 
Road, Oxford (tel Oxford 54701); 

CND, 29 Gt James Street, London 

WC1 (tel 01-242 0362), 


The next march against the cruise 
missiles is on Sunday April 6 from 

Bury St Edmunds to USAF Lakenheath. 
Leave Newmarket Road, Bury St Edmunds 
at 8.45am for a 13 mile walk arriving 

at Lakenheath at 4pm. Join en-route or 
for events at Lakenheath. 


SITE OPPOSITION 


Vark Robins writes: Last month, the 
CEGB announced five possible sites for 

a nuclear reactor. They are: Gwithian 
(near Hayle), Nancekuke (near Portreath), 
and Bugle (near St Austall), all in Corn- 
wall; and'Herbury (near Weymouth), and 
Winfrith Heath, in Dorset. Their package 
includes “reassessing” Inswork Point 
near Plymouth asa site for a coal-fired 
power station, and the whole gamut of 
new transmission lines and transformer 
Stations, and refurbishing some of the 
small stations already existing. They 
cite weakness in the transmission system 
and growing electricity demand as the 
prime reason for a nuclear station in tne 
south-west. 


A brief look at the actual sites indicates 
the cunningness of the nuclear industry. 
The coal-fired station at Inswork Point is 
probably simply a red herring to diffuse 
protest. Of the remaining five sites, three 
are placed on areas where large-scale 
environmental disturbance already exists. 
The Nancekuke site was an old war-time 
airfield, that later became the notorious 
chemical warfare establishment; Its 
closure was announced four years ago, 
and then last year it was proposed that 
the site be reactivated as a NATO radar 
station. The Bugle site ison china clay 
workings owned by the =nglish China 
Clay Company. The Winfrith Heath site 

is immediately next to the existing Atomic 
Energy Authority establishment at Win- 
frith where there is a Magnox reactor and 
research facilities. 


The CEGB claims to be working on the 
rather optimistic timescale of a complete 
reactor in twelve years; that includes two 
or three years for obtaining planning 
permission and the inevitable public 
inquiry. 


The anti-nuclear groups of the south- 
west are becoming rapidly organised. 

For ayear or so an umbrella organisation 
has existed under the banner of Nuclear 
Alert South-west; this may soon become 
the south-west region of the Anti-Nuclear 
Campaign. A direct action alliance 
already exists — It unfortunately has 
already managed to alienate many local 
anti-nuclear people. Over the last few 
months county-wide alliances have 
sprung up in Cornwall, Somerset and 
Dorset. The organisation is coming to- 
gether to produce a strong opposition and 
the action will begin to follow this sum- 
mer. An individual in Cornwall has spon- 
sored an anti-nuke caravan to tour the 
region. Plans are afoot to block the use 
of institutions like public libraries for 
CEGB propaganda. There isto be a 
cycle ride against the sites in early sum- 
mer. With many tactics meetings planned 
over the next few months, the people of 
the south-west will soon begin to show 
the strength of the opposition to nuclear 
power in the west country. 


Contact: Cornwall Anti-Nuclear Alliance, 
Treetops, Bissow Hill, Bissow, Truro, 
Cornwall (tel Truro 864607). 


Somerset Anti-Nuclear Alliance, flat 3, 
Barton Grange, Corfe, Taunton (tel 
Taunton 88179); 


Nuclear Alert Southwest, Old Station 


House, Brentor, Tavistock, Devon (tel 
Tavistock 81403); 


South-West Anti-Nuclear Direct Action 
Alliance (SWANDAA), c/o Resources 

Centre, Virginia House, Batter Street, 
Plymouth; 


and Exeter Anti-Nuclear Alliance, c/o 
ICE, Room 6, 3 Palace Gate, Exeter. 


“NO CONNECTION” 


Mary Scott writes: The public inquiry into 
test drilling for possible nuclear waste 
disposal at Mullwharchar started in Ayr 
on February 19, and will end on March18. 
In stating their case, the UKAEA men- 
tioned that government policy cannot be 
questioned at a public inquiry (according 
to a recent ruling in the House of Lords). 
Planning applications were a “matter of 
balance” and the extent of public need 
could over-ride local objections. It was 
not always necessary to demonstrate 
public need. 


The UKAEA claimed to be surprised at the 
connection made between test drilling 
itself and the possibility of a nuclear 
dump at Mullwharchar — their intention 
here is supposedly just for “general 
research”. 


Six of the most contentious of the 32 
major boreholes were withdrawn from the 
planning application half way through the 
inquiry — an interesting point for specu- 
lation. 

The UKAEA let slip the fact that Mull- 
wharchar would be a suitable site for 
ease of transportation of waste from Wind- 
scale to Stranraer by sea — thereby avoid- 
ing the Clyde shipping lanes. 


Neither the Forestry Commission nor the 
Nature Conservancy Council now object 
to the UKAEA application. The UKAEA 
at one point implied that the Forestry 
Commission — who in fact own the Mull- 
wharchar site — had been approached 
about the possibility of guarding the site. 


Throughout the proceedings the objectors 
complained about the difficulty of getting 
Straight answers out of the UKAEA wit- 
nesses. There has been plenty of light 
relief — the SNP lawyer kept us entertained 
and the UKAEA QC wanted a dog thrown 
out as it was “distracting” him. The 
reporter decided that it was a “nice dog” 
and could stay. 


SHIPMENT PROTEST 


Mark of Half-Life reports: On Saturday 
March 8 several hundred people marched 
through the streets of Barrow in protest 
against the shipment of nuclear waste 
into the port, en route for storage and 
reprocessing at Windscale. The demo 
was timed to coincide with the arrival 
of the Greenpeace trawler “Rainbow 
Warrior” in advance of the next 

nuclear waste shipment bound for Barrow 
from Cherbourg. The unloading of part 
of its deadly cargo at the French port 
for reprocessing at Cap le Hague was 
met by large protesting crowds. 


At Barrow the harbourmaster refused 
permission for Rainbow Warrior to dock, 
fearing it would try and block the un- 
loading of waste, and threatened to 
arrest the ship. However the arrival 
was greeted by many of the people from 
the demo accompanied by TV cameras. 
In face of this the harbourmaster backed 
down and decided not to arrest the ship 
after it had already tied up at the key. 


Contact: Duncan Laxen, tel Bentham 
61078. 
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political status... 


Political status for women political 
prisoners was the demand of the Inter- 
national Women’s Day picket at Armagh 
gaol, N Ireland. The action was organised 
by the Women Against Imperialism 
(Belfast) and aimed at highlighting the 
appalling conditions facing women 

who are claiming political status. 


At the end of January women were 
beaten by prisoner officers and are now 
locked up for 23 hours, not allowed to 
associate with other women, nor have 
toilet facilities. On International 
Women’s Day, the women prisoners were 
removed from their cells and kept on the 
ground floor and were thus prevented 
from seeing, but not from hearing, the 
support for them. About 700 feminists 
and people from the Relatives Action 
Committees, from Eire, England, Scot- 
land and France picketed. It lasted for 


over an hour and had many speakers 
letting the women prisoners know who 
was there and where they had come 
from. Banging could be heard from the 
cells. 


There were a lot of police present but 
they “wisely” kept a lowprofile. It was 
exactly one year ago that the RUC 
attacked a women’s picket at Armagh 
and arrested 11 women. 


International Women’s Day is an apt day 
for English and Scottish feminists to 
show support for sisters in N Ireland 

and for many it was a moving experience; 
experiencing not only some of the day-to- 
day conditions that Irish women face all 
the time but also the hospitality offerred 
to them by Catholic families. But we can 
not forget, nor remain idle on, the other 
364 days. 


or all prisoners 


On Sunday March 2 eighty people held an 
all-day picket outside Holloway prison in 
support of the women prisoners inside. 
Pickets talked to visitors as they entered 
the prison and asked for reports of treat- 
ment and conditions suffered by the women 
inside. This met with a good response. 


Four women prisoners had smuggled out a 
letter saying, “In recent months we have 
heard about repression of male prisoners 
and a most violent attack by a special 
squad of prison officers on our brothers 
serving sentences in Wormwood Scrubs. 
We would like to show our solidarity by 
showing that, as women, we are also part 
of the prison struggle. We as inmates of 
Holloway list these demands to call for 
women on the outside to show their soli- 
darity by some form of direct action. 


We demand: the right to form a prisoners 
union; the end to forced labour; an end to 
sexist and racist remarks by prison offic- 
ers; an end to pre-trial detention especial- 
ly for women with children; an end to 


Larry Speight reports: On February 16 a picket, organised by the North Of England 


widespread drugging of prisoners as a 
means of prison control; full time educat- 
ional facilities; automatic parole; the 
right to legal representation at all internal 
adjudications; an end to political victim- 
isation; an end to solitary confinement; 
the right to subscribe to any paper or 
books; an end to all censorship; unrestric- 
ted visiting conditions; an end to harass- 
ment of minority groups. 


On Wednesday 19 there will be another 
picket outside Holloway as part of the 
Campaign organised by East London 
Women Against Prisons. On April 12 
there is a one-day conference on Women 
and Prisons at Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, London WC1. The conference 
includes discussion, films, music. 
Contact: ELWAP, c/o Box 33, Rising 
Free, 182 Upper Street, London N1, 


ELWAP want to hear from women solicit- 
ors and barristers who are interested in 
helping to prepare a case for the European 
Convention on Human Rights. 


piiitieagee Ms 


Irish Prisoners Committee, was held outside Manchester Prison to draw attention to 
the imprisonment of Irish prisoners of war in English jails, and the criminalisation 
policy of the British Government with regard to prisoners who are “political” rather 
than “criminal”. The legislation under which the prisoners have been convicted 
admits to the political nature of the prisoners. Section 31 of the Emergency Provis- 
ions Act defines terrorism as “the use of violence for political ends”. 


SHORTHOLD 
HOUSING 


Whilst most criticism of the government’s 
proposed Housing Bill has focused on its 
effect on council housing, opposition to 
the Bill’s effects on private tenancies is 
increasing, even from tory councillors and 
back-benchers. The Bill proposes a new 
form of tenure, called a shorthold, which 
would enable tenancies to be granted for 
between one and five year periods, with 
no security of tenure at the end of the 
period and very little control over rents or 
repairs. In effect the Bill cancels out 
many of the tenants’ rights enshrined in 
the Rent Acts. The Campaign for Private 
Tenants Rights, who are calling for the 
complete withdrawal of the Bill, are 
holding a mass meeting at Westminster 
Hall on Thursday March 27 at 7pm. Con 
tact them at 18 Connaught Square, London 
W2, (tel 01-262 6956). 


Clare Gugenheim reports: The first Nat- 
ional Housing Delegate conference, which 
was designed to bring together people from 
various areas of housing, took place in 
Manchester on February 23. The tone of 
the conference was practical and down to 
earth, with the emphasis on unity. There 
were calls for greater links between the 
housing movement and both the trade union 
movement and the women’s movement, 
especially the National Federation of 
Women’s Aid; attention was drawn to tem- 
porary council accommodation, repressive 
council measures against the homeless, 
and the situation of the less wealthy 
owner-occupiers who, like council tenants, 
suffer from lack of subsidies and cowboy 
builders. Most people spoke of their 
group’s experiences and stressed the 
effectiveness of direct action. The con- 
ference finished by passing a motion con- 
demning the government’s housing 
policies and calling for the creation of 
local, broad-based action groups. 


VICTIMS 
OF CONFLICT 


Martin Goodwin reports: North East 
London Polytechnic is a further victim 

of the Tory cuts in education. In their 
wisdom they’ve decided that what need 
Cutting are the facilities for students 

with disabilities, the courses in 
Sociology with Professional Studies, 
Applied Economics and Maths, and CAITS 
(Centre for Alternative Industrial and 
Technological Systems) which grew of 

out of the Lucas Aerospace Shop Stewards 
Committee. 


But there nevertheless seems to be 
scope for expansion in other directions 
— recently the Assistant Director of the 
Poly went with a lecturer and a party 
of students from the Poly and from 
Hull University, to attend a NATO 
briefing. Assistant Director Colin 
Milner (formerly a Wing-Commander) 
wants to set up a new course in “con- 
flict studies” at NELP, studying 
counter-insurgency and the use of the 


| military in the service of the state. 


Although the course in “conflict studies” 
is at the moment only a proposal, rumour 
has it that Milner has already had headed 
notepaper printed saying “Faculty of 
Conflict Studies”. 
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6.15 am Monday March 3. Tanks move in to clear out squatters in Amsterdam. 


banned in BC 


Roger Moody writes: The government of 
the Canadian province of British Colum- 
bia has banned all uranium exploration 
and mining for a period of seven years. 
This suprise decision was announced at 
the end of February, before the Commis- 
sion on uranium mining had even finished 
its official hearings. 


An interim report issued by the Bates 
Commission last year recommended a 
partial ban on exploration; this was 
blatantly ignored by the mining companies 
— chief among them Norcen and Lacana — 
who soon afterwards announced contracts 
to supply South Korea with seven millions 
lbs of uranium oxide, from their Blizzard 
deposit. This contract is now null and 
void. 


Resistance to uranium mining from “ordin- 
ary people” seems to have been a key 
factor in the government’s decision. The 
Premier of British Columbia agreed that 


if voting could change anything.. 


John Holmes, University of London FoE 
writes: with the Swedish referendum on 
nuclear power coming up on March 23, the 
propaganda war now includes one company 
telling its employees to vote in favour 

of nuclear power or risk the sack. 


Party political arguments and the desire 
to woo the hesistant “No” voter have 
meant that the referendum has two 
pro-nuclear options, one much more 
expansionist than the other, whilst the 
“No” option would mean not only an 
end to nuclear power and the export of 
nuclear technology, but also the end of 
uranium mining there — and Sweden 
has a large proportion of Europe’s 
known uranium reserves. 


Lots of money is being spent by the 
“Yes” side on advertisements saying 
that nuclear power will provide jobs: 
this is countered by issuing pictures of 
“nuclear” workers labelled “grave- 
digger”, “mass-evacuation expert”, 
“concrete and barbed wire technician”, 
“emergency black-out adviser” and so 
on. One of the more bizarre arguments 


there had been “considerable opposition 
from environmentalists”. (See the article 
by Peter D. Jones in the February 22 PN.) 


Opposition included direct action by three 
men from Genelle who were arrested for 
sitting in front of a bulldozer which was 
attempting to explore for yellowcake in 

the China Creek watershed. The judge at 
their trial gave them an absolute discharge 
commenting: “...a free society places 
responsibility on its citizens...civil 
disobedience has proved a benefit to 
society in the past.” 


For radicals, the BC decision represents 
both a vindication and a challenge. As 
soon as the outh Korea decision was 
announced, a local Greenpeace group 
withdrew from the Bates inquiry, claiming 
that it was — in effect — fixed. Other 
groups stayed on, hoping to influence the 
decision. It would appear that both stra- 
tegies had some effect. 


being used by the “Yes” side (via Olaf 
Palme of the Social Democracy Party) 

is that the abandonment of nuclear 
power would be a threat to peace as 
Sweden would be vulnerable to attack if 
it didn’t have nuclear weapons — in 
reply, Palme was congratulated for 
perceiving the close links between 
“peaceful” and military nuclear develop- 
ments. This, it was said, is precisely 
why Sweden should set an example and 
abandon nuclear power. Arguments such 
as this also show up the nonsense of the 
“Yes” side’s claims that it itself wants 
ultimately to be able to do without 
nuclear power. 


Behind all the arguments one is faced 
with the inescapable and unpleasant fact 
of Sweden’s obsession with material af- 
fluence. Sweden’s per capita consumption 
of most goods is second only to the USA’s. 
Given this fact, perhaps the referendum 
result next week is inevitable — since 
many see that the only alternative, for 
Sweden as for elsewhere in the West , is 
radical and fundamental change. 


SPILLS 
BUT NO THRILLS 


There was a spillage of yellowcake 
(uranium ore) at Manchester airport on 
Thursday March 13. Drums of yellowcake 
were being unloaded from a North West 
Orient plane (an American airline) and 
one or more were dropped, causing some 
to spill. One of the workers insisted that 
they were tested for radioactive contamin- 
ation. The plane had come from Amster- 
dam, and was on its way back to Seattle, 
Washington state, USA. It seems likely 
that it had been bringing Canadian 
uranium, and was unloading some at 
Manchester (to go to the processing 

plant at Springfields) after having dropped 
off part of its cargoe in the Netherlands. 
(If it was American uranium, it’s probable 
it was a one-off sale — there are no known 
long-term contracts with American mines.) 


A spokesperson for the airline told Peace 
News that the incident was “being blown 
up out of all proportion”; and anyway, 
there hadn’t been an incident — “nothing, 
absolutely nothing at all” had happened; 
and moreover he couldn’t even confirm 
that it was a North West plane that had 
been involved in the remarkable non- 
incident. Further information on the air- 
line’s uranium shipments may or may not 
be available from Mr Taylor on 061-499 
2471. 


GOOD FOR BUSINESS 


A Bill has just gone through the 8ritish 
Parliament (and is due to receive the 
Royal Assent any day) which seems 
designed to protect Rio Tinto Zinc 
against any legal action in the USA 
arising out of that company’s world-wide 
uranium cartel. (Interestingly enough 
leading politicians from all three main 
parties are shareholders of RTZ and have 
been Directors of the companv.) 


The story starts with a cartel that RTZ — 
together with its subsidiaries in Canada, 
Australia and outh Africa, and other 
companies in these four countries — set 
up in 1972. They bid against each other 
in the uranium market and pushed the 
price of ore up six-fold in three years. 
(This price increase probably did much to 
make economically viable the recent rapid 
extraction of ore at RTZ’s illega! Ross- 
ing mine in Namibia.) An American 
nuclear corporation, Westinghouse, became 
unable to fulfill contracts they had made 
with various utilities to supply the 
uranium to fuel the power stations they 
had constructed. 


So, 20 American utilities have sued West- 
inghouse, who have so far settled 17 of 
the cases. Westinghouse in turn are suing 
RTZ and their fellow cartel members 
under the American anti-trust laws. But 
the four other governments concerned have 
been supporting the mining company’s 
refusal to hand over documents required by 
the American courts asevidence of the 
price fixing. And now in Britain, this new 
Protection of Trading Interests Bill will 
wnable RTZ to use British courts to 

seize Westinghouse’s assets in this 
country should the latter succeed in win- 
ning damages from RTZ in the USA. 
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DISARMING 
CAMPAIGN 


The World Disarmament Campaign passed 
its first test with flying colours. Its in- 
augural meeting, in the Grand Committee 
Room of the House of Commons, was 
packec| out—and it must have proved a 
timely boost for the veteran peace 
activists, Lord Fenner Brockway and Nobel 
Peace Prizewinner Lord Philip Noel-Baker, 
who launched the campaign towards the 
end of last year. 


It was ironic that a meeting of the NATO- 
linked European Atlantic Group should 
have delayed the start of the WDC’s 
House of Commons meeting. And Frank 
Allaun MP, chairing the meeting, drew 
gasps of alarm when he said it had been 
learned that the possibility of American 
“first strike’’ use of the nuclear bomb had 
been suggested at the NATO meeting. 


This revelation added an urgent dimension 
to the event, which was addressed by 
Judith Hart MP, Robin Cook MP, Mike 
Goodman of the National Union of 
Students, and Bill Yates of Oxfam, 
among others. 


The main aim of the campaign is to put 
massive pressure on the United Nations 
special disarmament assembly in 1982 
through an international petition or ballot. 
It will urge the adoption of measures 
towards the outlawing and elimination of 
weapons of mass destruction, the ending 
of the arms trade, phased progress towards 
complete disarmament, and the utilisation 
of the present expenditure on arms in 
constructive employment and in bridging 
the gulf between riches and poverty in the 
world. 


The campaign is also giving as much 
prominence as possible to the speech 


made by Earl Mountbatten of Burma in 
Strasbourg on May 11 last year, in 
which the Second World War military 
chief strongly criticised the nuclear arms 
race. 


He said: ‘’Do the frightening facts about 
the arms race, which show that we are 
rushing headlong towards a precipe, make 
any of those responsible for this disastrous 
course pull themselves together and reach 
for the brakes? 


“The answer is ‘no’ and | only wish that 
| could be the bearer of glad tidings that 
there has been a change of attitude and 
we are beginning to see a steady rate of 
disarmament. Alas, this is not the case.” 


These are early days still for the cam- 
paign. But it has already won the support 
of a great many peace and international- 
ist groups, trade unionists, academics, 
Church leaders, politicians, show-biz folk 
—and Brian Clough. 


Point Four of the campaign’s ten point 
programme of action calls for the enrol- 
ment of 1,000 sponsors. It is already 
three-quarters of the way to reaching that 
target. 


Trade unionists from the Transport and 
General Workers Union, the Tobacco 
Workers’ Union, the National Union of 
Public Employees, the National Union of 
Students and the National Union of Mine- 
workers are actively involved in the 
campaign. 


Amongst peace groups prominent in the 
WDC are the Campaign For Nuclear Dis- 
armament (Mgr Bruce Kent, CND secre- 
tary, is a vice-chairperson of the cam- 
paign), Quaker Peace and Service, Pax 
Christi, the Anglican Pacifist Fellowship 
and Labour Action for Peace. 


But the emergence of yet another peace 
campaign has not been without some con- 
siderable controversy. It is generally 
agreed that more co-ordination is needed 
between the various parts of the peace 
movement. However, some argue that the 
WDC has been imposed upon the move- 
ment rather than emerging naturally out 
of it. 


There are also fears that the WDC will 
divert energies away from such pressing 


immediate issues as the arms trade, 
opposition to the cruise missiles, and the 
creation of a nuclear-free zone in Europe. 
And there is concern that its obsessive 
quest for the support of ‘‘names’’ betrays 
an essential elitism. 


Significantly, the main pacifist organisation, 
the Peace Pledge Union, is not support- 
ing the Campaign. Jan Melichar, for the 
PPU, said the WDC’s call for the abolition 
of all armed forces except those needed 
for internal security and a United Nations 
peace keeping force could never be 
acceptable for pacifists. 


“We believe that if people really wanted 
a coalition around the world disarmament 
issue, one already existed in the National 
Peace Council. A separate campaign is 
not really necessary,’’ he also said. 


The WDC leaders are at pains to stress 
that they do not want to start another 
membership organisation and_ that they 
intend to direct any new recruits they 
attract to the peace movement into the 
existing groups. 


The next big test for the campaign comes 
on April 12 when it is organising a national 
convention at Central Hall, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London SW1. 
Speakers will include Cardinal Hume, Jack 
Jones, Fenner Brockway, Richard Body 
(Conservative MP for Holland’ with 
Boston), Mary Kaldor, and Ron Todd of 
the Transport and General Workers Union. 
(Full details are available from: Eric 
Messer, 21 Rydons Lane, Old Coulsdon, 
Surrey.) 


RICHARD KEEBLE 


WOMEN 


FOR PEACE 


NORDIC WOMEN HAVE STOOD 
UP: ENOUGH IS ENOUGH 


We are in despair at world developments. 
We are becoming more and more aware 
that women all over the world have the 
same thoughts and the same fears: Will 
our children have any future? 


We will — together with women throughout 
the world — turn our impotence into 
strength. 


We, the undersigned women in the Nordic 
countries, will no longer silently accept 
the power struggle between the super- 
powers. All aggressive activities must 
stop. 

We demand: Disarmament for an ever- 
lasting peace on earth! The weapon- 
billions for food! NO war! 


This appeal was made by women from all 
the Nordic countries (Norway, Sweden 
Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Greenland and 
the Faroe Isles), and is a reaction to the 


catastrophical events as we enter the 
1980s: the NATO decision on nuclear 
weapons in Europe, the conflict in Iran, 
the invasion into Afganistan, and the 
over-reaction from the western countries. 
How soon will the next conflict arise and 
what will its dimentions be? Today the 
enormous arsenals of weapons m an a 
conflict can have disasterous consequen- 
ces. At the same time we see hunger and 
suffering in other parts of the world 
because of the arms race. The idea of a 
campaign “Women for Peace” was born in 
Finland and immediately taken up by 
women in the other Nordic countries. 
Today the campaign is afact. 


The aim isto collect 5 million signatures 
to be handed over to the UN’s mid-term 

1980 Women’s conference in Copenhagen. 
This will be done in such a way as to be 
heard in Third World countries. We hope 
this action will mobilise women in areas 
where we live and work so that the silent 


majority of women will, for once, be heard. 


We also hope our appeal wil! be heard out- 
side the Nordic countries, and that it wil! 
lead to an appeal from women all over the 
world. A similar iniative has been taken 

in West Germany, Switzerland and Austria. 


Many have asked — why only a women’s 
action? Some pacifist men have reacted 
against it and feel threatened by perceiv- 
ing the campaign as a war declaration 
against men. 


However, the campaign is meant to give 
women a chance to say what they think 
about today’s world. After all, the arms 
industry, Polaris, F-16, S-20 and other 
hardwares are all produced by men. There 
are men behind the big power games. Men 
have had the opportunity to change this 
pattern, but have not done it. Thisdoes 
not mean that we don’t want support from 
men. In many places a support petition 
has been printed and men can sign this. 


In the two weeks the campaign has been 
running the responses have been enormous. 
In Denmark during the first two daps half 

a million signed the petition. Various 
activities were carried out on March 8, 
International Women’s Day. | hope the 
inspiration for similar campaigns will 

start growing in other places. 


ELLEN ELSTER 


ACTING 
AGAINST 
NATO 


The “Anti-NATO Nonviolent Direct Action 
Group” (GANVA) has been in existence 
in Barcelona since spring 1978. The ob- 
jective which brought the group together 
was to work on anti-militarism, and—- 
taking their own limitations into considera- 
tion—they decided to concentrate on 
Spain’s entry into NATO. Here they des- 
cribe some of their work of the last two 
years. 


We prepared an informative dossier en- 
titled What is NATO?—or, Stories to 
Keep You Awake at Nights, and we deci- 
ded we should co-ordinate our efforts 
with all organisations and political parties 
which might be against NATO. We sent 
out some 500 letters calling for the 
formation of an anti-NATO co-ordinating 
group, but the response was very dis- 
appointing with only a few replies. 


In spite of the initial disappointment we 
continued working, and after a while 
began to receive letters from people all 
over the Spanish State who were interested 
—as a result a number of groups have 
since been formed to work on this issue 
Some of.the groups in Madrid are due 
to merge to form an anti-NATO co-ordi- 
nating group. Interest has spread to nearly 
every part of the Iberian peninsula, but 
as yet the groups have little strength and 
very few people. 


The objectives agreed upon by GANVA 
as a group are: 


—to attempt to impede the entry of the 
Spanish State into NATO; 


—to denounce the presence of American 
military bases and to call for their dis- 
mantling; 


——through this activity to promote grass- 
roots debate about defence issues, and 
to present our own alternatives; 


—to undertake a_ study of _ militarist 
theory, with the aim of nurturing the 
possibility of an anti-militarist movement 
in Barcelona. 


Concerning ideology, the group defines 
itself an  anti-militarist, anti-imperialist, 
anti-authoritarian, and committed to non. 
violent direct action. 


One of our first actions was our Monument 
to the Atomic Bomb, in one of the main 
squares in Barcelona. We placed a simu- 
lated atomic bomb in the centre of the 
square, with the inscriptions ‘Atomic 
Bomb—Made in USA”, “Gift from the 
Fine Folks at NATO”’, We'll give you more 
when you join NATO” and “’To All World 
War Ill Dead’’. Simultaneously, we hung 
placards on the statues which encircle the 
plaza, and we handed out leaflets pro- 
testing at the government’s manoeuvering 
to get the country into NATO and at the 
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role of both NATO and the Warsaw Pact 
bloc in maintaining the current inter- 
national order. 


In January 1979 we took action against 
American warships at Barcelona port. 
Every year, a large number of warships 
from the US 6th Fleet come into Barce- 
lona. Our action, hastily organised, con- 
sisted of hanging up a banner which read 
in Catalan and English, ‘Yankee Warships, 
Go Home’’. We gave out leaflets which 
explained the history of some of the 
vessels, which had been in the Vietnam 
War and in the Middle East conflicts. 
We were surprised at the result of our 
improvised action—people strolling along 
the port supported us and read the leaf- 
lets with interest. When an American 
Military Policeman tried to order one of 
us to remove a poster in English, a by- 
stander told him he was in Catalunya, 
not North America. (On the next occa- 
sion when American warships were in 
port, the National Police patrolled the area 
in riot gear!) 


The thirtieth anniversary of the creation 
of NATO was in April 1979, and the 
occasion was used by those in favour 
of NATO to demonstrate to the public the 
marvels of this military bloc. So we 
organised counter-information. The first 
action was to set up the office of an 
imaginary insurance company, La Preser- 
vativa (The Preservative) in a major 
square again. A dozen’ well-dressed 
““executives’’ handed passers-by a policy 
which would insure them against nuclear 
attack in case there should be a Third 
World War. The company, ‘“‘with home 
offices in the USA and representatives in 
all member nations of NATO” boasted 
thirty years’ experience and the assurance 
of a safe death. The policy covered atomic 
accidents in the American military bases 
in the Spanish State, or an attack on 
these bases, and/or consequences of a 
third world war, should Spain enter NATO. 
The policy did not cover, however, ac- 
cidents involving US warplanes carrying 
atomic bombs, nor such cases as genetic 
mutation or other malformations affecting 
foetuses born during a nuclear war or 
their (unlikely) survivors. The action 
received extensive press coverage. 


Our other action during this ‘‘NATO week” 
consisted of a funeral procession which 


symolised the burial of Peace. Two people 
led the march with a large sign reading 
‘‘Peace, Vilely Assassinated by the Mili- 


tary Blocs, Militarism, and the Arms 
Trade’’. Behind them, four people carried 
the casket bearing ‘‘Peace’’. The funeral 
procession consisted of people with 
lighted candles and their faces covered 
with veils. Death, with an American flag on 
its face and armed with a scythe, danced 
festively over its victory. In front of the 
American Consulate we left the casket, 
the wreath of flowers, and a note, and 
unfolded two banners: against NATO, and 
against military blocs. We consider this 
the most ‘’spectacular’’ action we've done, 
and the one that had the most success 
in terms of public response. 


Another activity carried out is to put a 
wall-newspaper in the same place in the 
metro stations every other week. It’s 
called The Flea and the General and 
articles have appeared concerning: dis- 
armament, NATO, the police state, worker 
militarisation, the international disarma- 
ment march, nuclear power and nuclear 
weapons and the repression of ‘‘pirate’’ 
radio stations—and there have also been 
anti-militarist poems. This has been an 
attempt to discover new, non-elitist forms 
of communication where everyone can ex- 
press their thoughts. We are open to any 
sort of collaboration, criticism, ideas, etc. 
Each “‘issue’’ we give the PO Box where 
we can be contacted. We will continue 
to work on issues such as_ militarism, 
imperialism, NATO etc in The Flea. 


We welcome contact with other groups 
who share our interests. Contact: GANVA, 
Bruc 26, 2on, Barcelona 10, Spain. 


THE YELLOWCAKE .THAT 
KILLS 
Get the first comprehensive 
guide to uranium mining and 
land rights. 

Prepared by CIMRA, 
as the second issue o 


ublished 
Natural 


People’s News. 


Many articles, world round-up 
and unique map. 

Only 40p (including postage) 
from: CIMRA, 92 Plimsoll Road, 
London N4. 


(Four or more copies—only 20p each) 
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THE LONG SHADOW 
OF THREE MILE ISLAND 


The Harrisburg accident a year ago has 
affected both the nuclear industry and 
the anti-nuclear movement—but has 
complacency in one been replaced by 
complacency in the other? And is the 
impetus behind the industry so great 
that governments and corporations will 
not allow any slowing of the nuclear 
juggernaut? 


In these extracts from a study in the 
latest edition of Chain Reaction (an 
Australian Friends of the Earth maga- 
zine), John Hallam considers these 
issues and looks at the state of the 
nuclear plant industry around the 
world. And he looks especially at the 
key battle in America itself. 


The nuclear industry is in a uniquely 
vulnerable position following last year’s 
near-disaster at the Three Mile Island 
power station near Harrisburg, USA. 
May the activities of the anti-nuclear 
movement now have a critical effect? 


Is the eventual triumph of nuclear power 
inevitable and its difficulties just tem- 
porary setbacks, as some people on both 
sides of the debate assume? Or is the 
“nuclear brontosaurus” on its last legs? 
To find out, let’s look at the industry’s 
position in the United States and else- 
where. 


In the US, a series of sweeping congres- 
sional investigations of nuclear energy 
has started since the Three Mile Island 
accident. A number of bills advocating 
a nuclear moratorium are in the offing; 
polls indicate that 65% of the public 
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now supports a moratorium. There has 
also been a spate of legislation at State 
level, with plant construction moratoria 
already applying in eight States, and in 
the pipeline in five more. 


The American nuclear industry is now 
facing much tougher safety regulations, 
which will raise capital costs and force 
repeated shutdowns. This started on 
May 3, soon after the accident, when 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission said 
that it wouldn’t issue any more operat- 
ing licences until it had considered the 
effect of the accident on its licensing 
requirements. Further, plant managers 
and operators are more jumpy since 
the accident. According to one industry 
source, “‘Now, they'll be tempted to 
take the plant off-line, at a cost of 
$300,000 a day or more, every time an 
alarm goes off.” 


The financial fall-out since Three Mile 
Island has certainly hit the industry very 
badly. According to the President of the 
Atomic Industrial Forum, there won’t 
be any new orders until the financial 
problems are solved. The industry is 
deeply perturbed by the refusal of the 
Pennsylvania Public Utilities Com- 
mission to pass on the accident costs to 
the consumers. The owners of the re- 
General 


actors, Public Utilities, say 
they are on the verge of bankruptcy. 
The authoritative industry journal 


Nucleonics Week confirms that utilities 
have had their confidence in nuclear 
power shaken. One industry source sees 
no new orders for as long as five or six 


years. The question on everyone’s mind 
there is whether the industry can hold 
out that long. However, this still leaves 
72 plants operating, with about the 
same again under construction or on 
order, and the industry has launched a 
“fight-back campaign”, starting with a 
massive media blitz. So, the industry 
has a lot of impetus yet, unless really 
massive cancellations or moratoria hit it 
in the next year or two. The most 
optimistic industry people in the United 
States say that the accident has merely 
added about a year to the “hiatus” in 
orders, which they now believe will pick 
up in 1982-3. 


ELSEWHERE 


It is becoming clear that the industry 
has serious troubles in some European 
countries—in fact in Austria it has 
been officially terminated with the 
passing of a law excluding the use of 
nuclear power for energy production. 
(This follows a referendum which 
decided to moth-ball the existing Zwen- 
tendorf plant.) However, Anton Benya, 
president of the Austrian trade union 
movement and leading politician, has 
called for a new referendum to reverse 
the anti-nuclear decision. 


Elsewhere, prospects are mixed. The 
industry is in difficulty in Japan, but 
there seems no immediate prospect of 
its being abandoned there. And in 
France, Britain and the USSR, there 
are ambitious nuclear programmes in 
the face of relatively weak opposition 
to date—although there is doubt about 
the realism of these programmes. And 
in Sweden—with a substantial nuclear 
industry for a small country—there is 
an imminent referendum. [See the 
report on the news pages of this issue. ] 


WEST GERMANY 


The once ambitious West German 
nuclear programme is also in trouble, 
and industrialists in firms involved in 
the nuclear industry are starting to 
issue dire warnings, conjuring up 
visions of economic collapse, breadlines 
and dole queues. West Germany now 
has ten working reactors, fourteen under 
construction (or held up in _ various 
stages of construction), but only three 
on order. The industry there has had 
no new domestic orders since 1977. 


The Social Democrat federal govern- 
ment in Germany remains committed 
to nuclear power, though with some- 
what diminished fervour since the Har- 
risburg events, but large sections of the 
party, and some Social Democrat Land 


(State) governments oppose nuclear 
energy. Even some traditionally pro- 
nuclear trade union leaders are begin- 
ing to waver. And the anti-nuclear 
movement has large support—the largest 
post-war demonstration in West 
Germany took place in October when 
100,000 anti-nuclear demonstrators con- 
verged on Bonn. 


JAPAN 


Japan reacted to the accident last 
March with large-scale shutdowns of its 
Pressurised Water Reactors (similar to 
the Three Mile Island design), and 
opposition to nuclear power has grown 
in Japan. Many local authorities in 
Japan are now urging the suspension of 
nuclear plant construction. The Ministry 
of Trade and Industry has announced 
a slight cut-back in the country’s 
nuclear growth target, but even the new 
figure claimed for 1885 looks unreal- 
istic. Given the normal lead-time, about 
a third of the capacity they talk of 
having then is plant that should have 
been ordered five years ago. And local 
opposition is such that even the 
currently committed capacity is unlikely 
to be completed on schedule. 


FRANCE 


France’s advocacy of nuclear power has 
been one of the most aggressive; even 
the socialist and communist opposition 
at one point attacked the government 
for going too slow on the nuclear pro- 
gramme. But there have been growing 
doubts expressed in this last year, and 
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the communists and some. environ- 


mentalists have suggested a referendum. 
But the government continues to try to 
persuade the country that there is no 
economic alternative to nuclear power. 
France, as well as Britain, has plans to 
move ahead with breeder reactors. 


cm|on 


SOVIET UNION 

The Soviet Union has always been 
strongly in favour of nuclear power, 
and there has been virtually no open 
criticism of the programme there. The 
country’s capacity is similar to that of 
West Germany, and _ well behind 
countries like Britain and Japan. But 
for the first time, cracks are starting to 
appear in the monolithic soviet nuclear 
facade. The leading party theoretical 
journal, Kommunist, now admits to 
doubts about the programme. Two 
energy specialists have cautioned in its 


ADVERTISEMENT 


No more 


Harrisburgs 


The Nuclear Power programme: 


© represents a hazard of life, health and human rights 
© represents a hazard to world peace 


¢ is uneconomic, unreliable and largely irrelevant to our energy needs 


pages that unless plans are altered, 
parts of the environment of the Euro- 
pean part of the USSR may be en- 
dangered by a proliferation of nuclear 
stations, while safe technologies do not 
exist for all stages of the fuel cycle. 
These doubts have been expressed by 
Soviet scientists privately before now, 
but their publication in a major official 
party journal is something of a break- 
through. 


WOUNDED — 
BUT NOT DEAD 


I think there’s a real danger of 
opponents of nuclear power becoming 
too complacent when looking at the 
industry’s_ difficulties, especially in 
countries where the difficulties are most 
obvious. The diseconomies of nuclear 
power, particularly in the US, are gett- 
ing clearer. But the game is not yet 
over. The immediate prospect is for at 
least a cessation of the industry’s 
expansion in the US, West Germany, 
and Japan. Actual decommissionings 
and closures might just be over the 
horizon in Sweden. But with Britain and 
France pushing ahead, and the “fight- 
back” campaign in the States, it’s clear 
the nuclear brontosaurus is not dead 
yet, or else the carcass is twitching 
pretty vigorously. But it is wounded; 
and the anti-nuclear movement world- 
wide may just be in a position to 
administer successive coups to grace 
over the next few years. 


JOHN HALLAM 


© is about to be expanded by the government at massive cost in ‘taxpayers’ money 
at a time when expenditure in public services is being cut—including money for 


energy conservation 


Alternatives 


© do exist 


® are safer and more reliable 


e are less wasteful and cheaper in the long run 
e would create more jobs—and that is important now 


Anti Nuclear Campaign 


The ANTI-NUCLEAR CAMPAIGN exists to build a broad based united 
opposition to the nuclear power programme and to promote alternative energy 


and jobs. 


Anti Nuclear Campaign, 9 Poland Street London WI. 
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NO 


NO NUKES—EVERYONE’S GUIDE TO 
NUCLEAR POWER, Anna Gyorgy & 
friends (South End Press, Boston, USA; 
British distribution by Pluto Press) 
£4.95. 


Although there are several general in- 
troduction to the issue of nuclear power, 
like The Politics of Nuclear Power (ed. 
Dave Elliott) and Walter Patterson’s 
Nuclear Power, this is probably the 
first comprehensive book I have come 
across which combines a_ layperson’s 
introduction to the nuclear fuel cycle 
with a look at Safe Energy alternatives 
and a survey of the global movement 
for a non-nuclear future (with contribu- 
tions from Anna’s friends from all over 
the world). 


It is primarily written for an American 
audience, but apart from the 26 pages 
on the history of the nuclear power 
industry and the last section on a 
national overview of the movement in 
the WS, the American slant does not 
prevent it from being useful for activists 
in other countries. 


Section One—‘‘What’s A Nuke?’”—covers 
the nuclear fuel cycle, along with a 
useful twelve-page dictionary of nuclear 
terms, and like rest of the book it’s 
well-illustrated with photos, diagrams 
and cartoons. Obviously it concentrates 
on American reactors, but the material 
on the PWR is useful for those of us 
working for a nuclear moratorium in Bri- 
tain when the government seems intent 
on building PWRs after 1982—and the 
latest edition includes a_ section on 
Three Mile Island. 


The section on “The Politics and Econo- 
mics of Nuclear Power” is again pre- 
sented in an American context, but apart 
from perhaps inspiring someone to write 
a similar brief, readable British version, 
it offers a useful understanding of the 
push behind uranium mining by oil and 
gas companies. And it covers why the 
utilities have opted for a nuclear future 
along with the handful of corporations 
involved in the manufacture of reactors 
and reprocessing, as well as the military 
programme. 


ECONOMICS 


“The Economic Impact of Nuclear 
Power” deals with issues of energy and 
unemployment which all of us have to 
get to grips with if we are to effectively 
challenge the views of union leaders 
like Frank Chapple of the Electrical 
Trades Union. This section reflects a 
fundamental difference between the 


movements for a non-nuclear future in 
West Europe and in the United States, 
for whereas the latter seems to deal 
directly with the issues of alternative 


energy and employment, we tend to 
focus more on industrial health and 
safety as a way to initially reach out to 
workers in the nuclear industry. 


ALTERNATIVES 


The section on “Alternatives” may per- 
suade the Anti-Nuclear Campaign to call 
itself the Campaign for Safe Energy 
and sharpen our focus on that message 
rather than just being anti-nuclear. The 
inevitable question when you criticise 
nuclear power is what are you going to 
put in its place, and this section is 
crucial reading for those who get bogged 
down on that point. 


Starting with conservation and recycl- 
ing, West Germany’s cogeneration pro- 
gramme is cited with approval (18% 
of electricity production), before mov- 
ing on to consider the view that King 
Coal may only be a transitional fuel, 
and that safe renewable energy sources 
point the way ahead—solar, wind small- 
scale hydro, biomass (methane, alcohol 
fuels, wood), ocean thermal energy con- 
version (OTEC), geothermal power. 
Finally there is a critical look at Super- 
High Technology when Solar Satellite 
Power Stations and Fusion are dis- 
counted as alternatives because they do 
not meet the criterion of a truly ecologi- 
cal society—‘‘that power production be 
decentralised, accessible, and available 
for local control’. 


The chapter on “Going Solar’ looks at 
the alternative of Hard and Soft Paths, 
in the context of what Amory Lovins has 
written on the subject, as well as the 
fundamental issue—certainly for us in 
Britain—of a centralised energy system 
or a decentralised one. Most people in 
Britain who are concerned about nuclear 
power are worried about the health and 
safety issues, but they need to add to 


this perspective a political and econo- 
mic analysis to understand the central 
reason why Britain took the nuclear 
path, and how we need to counter it. 
The centralisation and devotion to high 
technology is precisely what attracts the 
nuclear industry and they will play 
down health and safety aspects in order 
to perpetuate their programme, as in 
the current debate over the dangers 
of low-level radiation and the transporta- 
tion of nuclear waste. 


We also need a sound well-thought out 
approach to the criticism often levelled 
at us that we are against technology and 
growth, for this section gives us useful 
constructive information to  counter- 
attack with, particularly over the issues 
of the nature of technology and future 
energy projections. 


INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


“The International Story” will hearten 
those of us who feel dispirited in the 
face of the nuclear mania in the British 
Cabinet and the Department of Energy, 
for it is written to show the rising tide 
of popular opposition to nuclear power 
all over the world, Dave Elliott wrote 
the British section in Spring 1978 and 
Petra Kelly the section on Ireland, so 
they both need a little updating. But 
the nuclear scene changes so fast that 
any sizeable publication is bound to be 
out of date almost as soon as it reaches 
the bookshops. There are also good con- 
tributions about the situation in Canada, 
France, West Germany, the Netherlands, 
Sweden/Denmark, the USSR, Japan, 
Australia, Brazil/Philippines, and South 
Africa, before the final section on the 
USA. This overview section on the inter- 
national scene includes some _ useful 
maps, charts and addresses, and makes 
the vital international connections on 
issues like URENCO and Rossing uran- 
ium—as well as the role of Western 
interests in providing nuclear technology 
to countries like Brazil, South Africa 
and the Philippines, where the needs 
of ordinary people are the last thing 


the ruling class is interested in when 
it comes to acquiring a nuclear fuel 
cycle. This is important material to have 
to argue with people who say the Third 
World needs nuclear power to reduce 
its dependence on oil (we control the 
uranium and technology, and not the 
Third World OPEC members, is what 
they mean) or who say that nuclear 
power is nothing to do with nuclear 
weapons. 


NUCLEAR POWER AND NUCLEAR 


WEAPONS 


This is probably the only major weak- 
ness of the book, that although it touches 
on the connection between nuclear 
power and nuclear weapons it does not 
do so to the extent that a lot of people 
who are against nuclear power—but who 
evade the weapons issue—need to con- 
sider it. This issue is now being taken 
up by NARMIC in the United States 
(National Action/Research on the Mili- 
tary Industrial Complex, 1501 Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia, PA 19102) for 
people who want to read more on this 
connection. I hope the issue will be 
developed in Britain too with the en- 
vironmental movement tending to evade 
the weapons angle—although the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament, in co- 
sponsoring the March 29 Harrisburg 
anniversary rally in Trafalger Square, 
is fortunately making the connections 
from its direction. It took us a long 
time to get over the “Atoms for Peace, 
Not War” slogan of the Aldermaston 
marches, and there are still both paci- 
fists and communists who are against 
nuclear weapons, but not nuclear power. 
They face the same problem in the US, 
despite the efforts of the Mobilisation 
for Survival (“Stop the Arms Race, Ban 
Nuclear Power, Zero Nuclear Weapons, 
Fund Human Needs’) as well as in 
Australia; West Europe and the Soviet 
bloc, so we have to keep working at it. 
It’s curious to note that the main argu- 
ment used by many pacifists and Marx- 
ists in favour of nuclear power is that 
it’s all right provided it’s in the hands 
of the right people, although they would 
differ over the composition of the right 
people. That’s where the section on Hard 
and Soft Technology is useful to develop 
in discussions with people taking this 
line, as well as the question of cen- 
tralised energy systems. 


I still believe that the danger from 
nuclear weapons is far greater in the 
short term than that from nuclear power, 
but the opening chapter of No Nukes 
on the history of the US nuclear indus- 
try shows how it developed from the 
military programme, and we just have 
to go on making those connections over 
here where it has been exactly the same 
since Calder Hall was opened in the 
fifties, right up to ihe recent announce- 
ment of the expansion programme for 
Capenhurst (see details in the January 
25 Peace News). 


All in all this book is a bargain for 
£4.95 . . . 478 pages, large clear type, 
lots of cartoons, charts, maps, diagrams, 
useful quotes, contributors, addresses, 
and the whole nuclear fuel cycle covered 
from uranium mining and milling to 
waste disposal, plus the international 
overview and a final seven pages on 
“Educate, Agitate, Organise’. 


PETER D. JONES 
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As the 1980s get under way, there’s a 
mushrooming of activity on the survival 
front—especially in the USA, the strategic 
father of the western nuclear household. 


The American Mobilisation for Survival is 
a coalition of groups working on the 
survival issue, and the basis of their 
programme is: Zero Nuclear weapons; Ban 
nuclear power; Stop the arms race; Meet 
human needs. At their third national con- 
vention in December, a short-term strategy 
evolved and foundations were built for a 
long-term strategy. 


The short-term plans, for this year, are 
in three phases. There is first of all a 
nationwide tour by Japanese and Ameri- 
can nuclear radiation victims, local actions 
across the US on the anniversary of the 
Three Mile Island (Harrisburg) accident, 
and in mid-April a Citizens’ Hearing on 
Radiation Victims. The second phase, 
alongside these activities, will be forums, 
teach-ins and general education work, 
building up to a weekend of activities 
organised by the Coalition for a Non- 
Nuclear World on April 25-28. 


This coalition, a group formed out of 
Mobilisation for Survival, came together 
to organise the weekend centred around 
Washington DC. Its basic demands are: 
Stop Nuclear Power; Zero Nuclear 
Weapons; Full Employment; Safe Energy; 
and Honour Native American treaties. The 
weekend includes a lobby day, an ecu- 
menical service, a mass march and rally 
on the 26th, a teach-in and fair, and civil 
disobedience at the Department of Energy. 
Emphasis has been on organising from 
grass roots alliances, including peace, 
labour, women’s, professional, business, 
student and minority groups. The organ- 
isational structure comprises _ fifteen 
regional groups and fifteen taskforces. 


The build-up to the weekend will open 
out into the third phase, a Survival Sum- 
mer (like the Freedom Summer in 1964 
and the Vietnam Summer in 1967). A 
large public education campaign over the 
whole summer, sprinkled with MfS- 
endorsed demonstrations, is intended to 
establish a broad-based survival move- 
ment. During the forthcoming election 


Cycle into the 80’s 


MOBILISATION 
FOR SURVIVAL 


period, the new generation of first strike 
weapons, the arms race, nuclear tech- 
nology, and human needs will be the 
focus of public meetings and teach-ins, 
forcing election candidates to take up 
positions on these issues. And the debate 
will be accompanied by the presentation 
of alternatives to present policies, includ- 
ing the resurgent cold war militarism. 


Events over the summer will include the 
Conference for a Nuclear Free Pacific, the 
Mid-West No Nukes demo in Chicago, the 
Black Hills Alliance Survival Gathering in 
South Dakota, events on the Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki anniversaries, and protests 
at the Republican National Convention in 
Detroit and the Demccratie Convention in 
New York. 


There’s an emphasis on education, with 
events providing scope for participation, 
for people to follow through their con- 
cerns. Issues such as conscription, fear 
of nuclear accidents, the change in 
American foreign policy over events in 
Afghanistan, Iran and Indochina and the 
““energy crisis’’ loom in people’s minds— 
election year provides a forum for raising 
alternatives in which it is more difficult 
for policy makers to ignore them. 


At the December conference, the MfS 
secretary pinpointed the issues the move- 
ment faces—the preoccupation § with 
nuclear power to the virtual exclusion of 
other concerns, the lip service paid to 
bringing in ‘‘middle America’ (political 
moderates, businesspeople etc), the in- 
ability of MfS to relate its survival issues 
to the survival issues of the poor, and the 
problem of being identified as an anti- 
nuclear movement rather than a survival 
movement. The need was stressed for co- 
operation between groups across the sur- 
vival spectrum, because as areas and goals 
become clearly defined within these 
groups, contradictions and hence com- 
petition between groups could surface. 


A European contact point for activities 
around the Mobilisation for Survival is: 
c/o International Confederation for Dis- 
armament and Peace, 6 Endsleigh Street, 
London WC1. 


with 
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WHY “NON 


Personally I’d rather have an AGR built in my back garden 
than have the Trilateral Commission meeting for one after- 
noon in my front room. What, you may ask, is the Trilateral 
Commission, and how does it come to epitomise so many of 
the worst aspects of the world’s energy system? 


In the week before the Harrisburg Anniversary march in 
London, 180 other people will be congregating near Trafalgar 
Square. Their impact on the development of nuclear power 
will be crucial—yet few people, whether anti- or pro-nuclear, 
will know who they are, let alone what they are planning. 
This anomaly (and it’s one among several) worries me to 
nail-biting pitch. And it helps persuade me that we delude 
ourselves if we think there is yet any radical anti-nuclear 
movement in this country. 


The gaggle who’re meeting, under the name the Trilateral 
Commission (see box), has its origins back in 1972. The 
Commission was set up in that year by David Rockefeller, 
Chairman of the Chase Manhattan Bank; Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
Carter’s National Security Adviser, was its first director. 
According to Michael Garitty, of the (native American) Black 
Hills Alliance—who’s done a special study on the TC— 
its original intention was to free the western world from 
energy dependence on third world countries. Certainly two 
of its early members were the then-unknown Governor James 
Carter of Georgia, and a British Tory Minister Peter Car- 
rington. Within a few years Carter was in the White House, 
having drawn almost his entire cabinet from members of 
the TC. And, in another two years, Carrington was Britain’s 
Foreign Minister. In 1977, Carter announced “Project In- 


dependence” with its heavy emphasis on domestic coal, gas . 


and uranium mining. Earlier this year, the Thatchist regime 
in Britain announced the greatest proliferation in nuclear 
power this country has seen. 


Whether or not the Trilateral Commission will secure Euro- 
pean energy independence is a moot point. The fact that its 
membership also includes Mark Turner (Chairman of Rio 
Tinto Zinc), Lord Shackleton (RTZ’s Deputy Chairman), and 
Anthony Tuke (Chairman of Barclays Bank)—as well as 
European, American and Japanese politicians and entre- 
preneurs with fingers in every conceivable energy-intensive 
industry—strongly suggests that what the TC may lose on 
the roundakouts will be gained on the swings. In other words, 
western-based industry will take what it needs, whether at 
home or abroad. Robert Eringer, a US journalist who has 
spent four years investigating the Trilateral Commission, 
put it this way in a recent article in the Daily Mirror (sic); 


“In 1973 (these men) were determined to make the Tri- 
lateral Commission the most powerful private body of men 
the world had ever known, They were to be the king- 
makers. Since that time, the Commission has become the 
shadow government of the Western world. Its members 
have either recently held high office in government, or 
are destined to be the world leaders of tomorrow.” (Daily 
Mirror, February 12, 1980). 


I make no apology for devoting the introductory paragraphs 
of this article to the Trilateral Commission. And I should 
point out that what little information I have on this govern- 
ment-within-governments has mainly come not from a British 
source, but an American one: the Black Hills Alliance of 
South Dakota. 


CAMPAIGNING GROUPS 


Let’s look at the two broad types of anti-nuclear power group 
around Britain at the moment. First there are the “low-level” 
campaigners. They start with a good analysis of civil nuclear 
power, move on through a brief glance at the effects of 
environmental pollution, an even briefer glance at the dangers 
of proliferation, and end up short with the assertion that 
“we don’t need it”. This is a perspective common to Friends 
of the Earth (at head office level) and Arthur Scargill, for 
example, and is in danger of becoming synonymous with the 
public face of the new Anti-Nuclear Campaign. (People have 
suggested that the ANC is stuck with the sort of liberal 
politics that characterised CND—I don’t think they’ll even get 
that far.) 


The “medium-level” campaigner is much more advanced in 
their analysis. The analysis doesn’t start with Harrisburg 
(except as a propaganda gambit) but with questions about 
the kind of society we want. The kind of society envisaged 
by SERA (the Socialist Environment and Resources As- 
sociation), the Town and Country Planning Association, and 
PERG (the Political Ecology Research Group)—for example 
—is energy-saving and substitutive (‘“soft” for “hard’’); 
human needs rate higher than industrial production; and 
the hidden costs of nuclear power are stringently calculated. 
Unfortunately, this analysis has even less to say about the 
regrettability of our all disappearing in a mushroom cloud - 
than the low-level campaigners. I think this is because it is 
basically parochial. It makes good insights into how nuclear 
power denies civil liberties—but not human rights. This is 
a perspective which rates Kerr-McGee’s murder of Karen 
Silkwood as more important than the torture of Ernesto 


OT ENOUGH 


THE TRILATERAL COMMISSION 


Formed in July 1972 in the USA by John D. Rockefeller 
and Zbigniew Brzezinski. 


Next meeting: March 23-25 at the Institute of Directors, 
Pall Mall, London SW1. 


Members: at the last count (May 1979) about 250 politi- 
cians, entrepreneurs and “experts” drawn from North 
America, Japan and Europe. There were only four women 
members, all North American. 


Members include— 
NORTH AMERICA: 


William Scranton, former Governor of Pennsylvania; 
Mitchell Sharp, former Canadian Minister of External 
Affairs; Casper Weinberger, Vice-President Bechtel 
Corporation* ; J Paul Austin, Chairman of Coca-Cola® ; 
Henry Kissinger; Edson Spencer, President Honeywell 
Inc; Paul Warnke, former US Chief Disarmament 
Negotiator. 


(Former members now in public “service” include: Harold 
Brown, US Secretary of Defence; James Carter, US 
President; Walter Mondale, US Vice-President; Elliot 
Richardson, US Ambassador at Large with Responsibility 
for UN Law of the Sea Conference; Cyrus Vance, US 
Secretary of State; Andrew Young, former US Ambassador 
to the UN.) 


JAPAN: 


Yoshishige Ashihara, Chairman Kansai Electric Power 
Co* ; Yoshizo Ikeda, President Mitsui Co; Akio Morita, 
Chairman Sony Corp; Ichiro Nakayama, President Japan 
Institute of Labour; Keichi Oshima, Professor of Nuclear 
Engineering, Tokyo University. 


EUROPE: 


Giovanni Agnelli, President of Fiat (Italy)*® ; Georges 
Berthoin, President European Movement (France); Marcel 
Boiteux, Chairman French Electricity Board* ; Willy de 
Clercq, Chairman Party for Freedom and Progress (Bel- 
gium); Umberto Colombo, President National Committee 
for Nuclear Energy (Italy); Earl of Cromer; Francois 
Duchene, Directer Sussex European Research Centre; 
K. Fibbe, Chairman Overseas Gas and Electricity Co, 
Rotterdam; M. H. Fisher, Editor London Financial Times; 
Garret Fitzgerald, leader of Fine Gael, Eire; Sir Ray 
Geedes, Chairman Dunlop Holdings Ltd; Ronald Grierson 
Director General Electric Co; Lord Harlech; Sir Kenneth 
Keith, Chairman of Rolls Royce; Richard Lowenthal, Free 
University of Berlin; Julian Ridsdale MP; Anthony Tuke, 
Chairman Barclays Bank; Sir Mark Turner, Chairman 
Rio Tinto Zinc Ltd°*. 


(Former Members now in public service: Raymond Barre, 
Prime Minister of France; Lord Carrington, Britain’s 
Foreign Secretary* ; Otto Lambsdorff, Minister of Econo- 
mics (West Germany); Michael O’Kennedy, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs (Eire); Thorvald Stoltenberg, Norwegian 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.) 


*Indicates members with a known direct financial interest 


in promoting nuclear power. Many other members have 
indirect interests. 


NB. Many members of the TC are comparatively unknown, 
whereas virtually. all former members, who are now in 
public service”, are renowned—if not notorious. This 


dramatically illustrates the function of the TC as a “king 
maker”, 


Nazareno for leading a demonstration against the Westing- 
house reactor scheduled for the Philippines, or than the 
imprisonment of American Indian Leonard Peltier for defend- 
ing native lands against FBI collusion with energy corpora- 
tions in South Dakota, 


HIGH—LEVEL 


The “high-level” type of campaign hasn’t emerged in this 
country yet. In the USA and other parts of Europe, it is 
characterised by three things: 


i) its definition of unacceptable “energy”; 

ii) its analysis of the role of multinational and governmental 
power in making energy strategies; 
iii) its linkage of civil and military nuclear power as a threat 
which goes beyond mere “proliferation”. 
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Let’s take the definition of “energy” first. Some anti-nuclear 
groups in Britain do make the point (@ la Amory Lovins) 
that nuclear power, as a producer of heat and electricity, 
is grotesquely unsuited to the needs of ordinary people— 
that it is a logical extension of the demands of industry 
for huge sources of power, relatively well-controlled and 
directable down narrow channels. The majority of groups 
do not get this far; either they concentrate their attack on 
the dangers of “nukes” (through for pity’s sake, let’s stop 
humanising such horrors with nicknames) or their cost. 


There is no group, to my knowledge, which starts with a 
radical definition of energy that automatically includes a 
radical definition of costs and dangers. “Energy”, after all, 
is not an end in itself—only life and the processes of living 
meet that criterion. Energy is a means by which living 
creatures continue to live and enhance their lives. Food is 
therefore undoubtedly the most single important form of 
energy. Shelter (including the formation of human or human- 
and-animal communities) is the single most important form 
of converted energy, followed by heating, cooking and trans- 
port. After these, most people would prioritise differently: 
some counting music, for example, others books— still others 
the cinema or radio or television—as the most important 
secondary converters of primary energy. 


ENERGY CIRCUITS 


If we map out an “energy cycle” (as opposed to the bizarrely 
misnamed “fuel cycle”). for all forms of power conversion, 
we will find little to distinguish nuclear power from coal 
and hydro-power, at the initial point of production. Indeed, 
we will find certain groups of people, such as_ the Canadian 
Indians and settlers, or Papua-Niuguinean villagers, who are 
more threatened by hydro-power schemes (such as James Bay 
and Purari) than they ever will be by uranium mining. At 
another point of production—the power plant itself—we 
find people in New Mexico, for example, literally suffocat- 
ing from the effects of a coal-fired power station. 


At the point of consumption, there is also little to choose 
between the danger and costs of nuclear, as against oil or coal, 
energy conversion, And it is not to our credit that the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Authority has, in recent years, been 
able to use the Schumacher system of energy “cost account- 
ing” to demonstrate that solar power is more dangerous to 
human life than nuclear power. 


It is only at the point of accident, and of disposal and re- 
cycling, that nuclear power poses unique hazards. The prob- 
lem is that these hazards are unquantifiable (this is partly 
what makes them unique). But this doesn’t prevent well- 
intentioned groups, such as PERG, trying to estimate how 
many people would be killed from this hypothetical accident, 
or that possible “spill”. Since the majority of nuclear op- 
ponents don’t particularly like the numbers game, the result 
is bound to be divisive—or, at the very least, inconclusive. 


If we re-define what we mean by energy, it should be obvious 
to a much wider range of opinion why nuclear power is 
unacceptable (though not uniquely so). Nuclear power feeds 
no-one; it feeds only industry. It is therefore not even a 
secondary converter of primary energy. Its power is con- 
centrated in the production of what Leopold Kohr terms 
“lux” goods (‘‘bads’?) which themselves divert resources from 
the primary conversion of energy as food, shelter, communal 
heating and human transport. 


Worse than this is what I call the ‘‘double loop” effect— 
where energy is not only wasted in itself but is a cause of 
further wasteful energy usage. (But it isn’t confined to nuclear 
power. The best example I can find in the last decade of this 
double loop is the Purari hydro-electric scheme. In the early 
70s a Japanese-Australian project was mapped out for Papua 
Niu Guinea, which involved displacing about a third of the 
people, damming up the country’s main river, and producing 
an electrical load up to eight times the people’s needs. The 
seven-fold excess was to be diverted either into an aluminium 
smelter—making trash items like beer cans—which would 
itself be located in Australia, or a uranium enrichment plant. 
This is hard-energy production at its maddest cut and thrust). 


> 
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Purari-type schemes are essential to the energy needs of 
multinational corporations: Harrisburgs are not. Let me put 
it this way: if the multinational corporations meet over- 
whelming opposition to the siting of reactors in certain 
parts of Western countries, they will try to locate them else- 
where in the same state. If an entire country opposes civil 
nuclear power, they will—albeit at some inconvenience and 
expense—locate the reactors elsewhere in the same zone 
of influence, Thus, although Austria rejected nuclear power 
in a recent referendum, there is nothing to stop Austrians 
“benefitting” from West German nuclear power. Moreover, 
certain industries can and are exporting their production 
facilities, to avoid environmental restrictions imposed in 
‘“‘advanced” countries. The Japanese have worked this strategy 
into a fine art: they call it “free trade zoning” and are in the 
process of littering the Pacific with pollutive industries they 
are not prepared to tolerate at home. It is no accident that 
the Japanese are a hefty third leg in the Trilateral Com- 
mission stool. 


Such corporate strategies have enormous implications for 
opponents of nuclear power. For example, Denmark will 
probably reject the siting of reactors on its own soil. This May, 
however, sees the first importing of Greenland uranium into 
Denmark, where it will be made available to the rest of the 
EEC. (Surprise, surprise! The head of the Riso National 
Laboratory which handles Danish nuclear research 
is a members of the TC.) And if the cost of nuclear power— 
thanks partly to the activities of conventional opposition to it 
—rises through the ceiling, the multinationals have other 
alternatives under their control. Thankfully we are now 
beginning to realise that the oil companies have gained 
control of uranium mining and fuel supply. How long will 
it be before we awaken to the fact that the production and 
marketing of solar power is also falling into the hands of 
these hidden manipulators of our energy “alternatives”? 
“They” not only have us over a barrel—but over a solar cell 
and a gas line to boot. 


MILITARY—INDUSTRIAL LINKS 

From this perspective, the links between nuclear power and 
nuclear arms prove to be of a different order than most of 
us have yet envisaged. It is not just that nuclear reactors, 
or reprocessing and enrichment plants, can be “misused” to 
divert nuclear material to the production of bombs. Rather it 
is that civil nuclear power is bound to spawn military pro- 
duction. 

In 1977 President Carter inspired the myth that control of 
nuclear weapons technology could be confined to the Big Five 
—specifically the USA—and that conventional nuclear power 
programmes (without reprocessing or fast breeders) could 
satisfy any nation’s energy needs. Resistance to this entho- 
centricism built up under the aegis of the International Nu- 
clear Fuel Cycle Evaluation (INFCE) which Carter sponsored; 
INFCE has just released a report on its findings. Not sur- 
prisingly the international membership repudiated both as- 
sumptions, They declared that all means of generating nu- 
clear power were needed, that any nuclear technology could 
be “misappropriated” and that the antidote to proliferation 
was a “political solution in the form of new institutions for 
sharing nuclear services” (Financial Times, February 26). 
The more intelligent members of INFCE are bound to have 
seen the contradiction here. If any nuclear technology can be 
pinched, by any country, an increase in international nuclear 
servicing is bound to mean an increase in proliferation. There- 
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“They not only have us over 
abarrel— but over a solar 


cell and gas line to boot” 


fore the only question is whether the profit will go to the 
“club” (about 30-40 countries had some sort of nuclear plant 
at the last count) or the USA. And it is the club which has 
won. So, we have a latter-day version of the General Motors 
philosophy: “What’s good for General Motors is good for 
America.” In this case, what is good for the nuclear industry 
must be good for the entire world—and no distinction is 
made between (say) an enrichment plant that tailors for 
Torness, and one which supplies the Brazilian military. (Should 
any of us wonder that URENCO, the world’s most sophisti- 
cated purveyor of enrichment technology, is now about to 
help build an enrichment plant at Capenhurst, Cheshire, for 
the production of weapons-grade uranium, bang up next to 
its existing plant for the supply of reactor-grade uranium to 
West Germany, Britain and Brazil?) 


STRATEGIES TO UNDERMINE 


In the sixties we heard a great deal about the military-indus- 
trial complex. It was no coincidence that the people who 
analysed the activities of this extremely dangerous crowd 
were part of, or linked to, the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament or third world concern groups like the Haslemere 
Group. Now we hear very little about the military-industrial 
complex. Our opponents have leaned their lessons well: they 
have disguised both their lineages and their intentions. They 
can rest safe, as long as the anti-nuclear movement talks 
about reactor safety, the relative costs of nuclear and solar 
power, and the radiation dangers of waste disposal. 


For the only political game they cannot play—and beat us 
at—is one which undermines the assumptions on which all 
their politics are based. Such undermining must include the 
following strategies: 


i) redefining necessary energy in terms of its primary uses— 
above all as food and for food production; 


ii) building alliances with third world organisations (those 
concerned about, and those within, the third world) and 
assisting them, where appropriate, with development of 
benevolent and truly productive energy cycles; 


iii) analysing the vertical integration of energy and other 
multinational corporations (especially food producers) and 
their horizontal integration through elite bodies like the 
Trilateral Commission, the Bilderberg Group, the Uranium 
Institute, the International Atomic Energy Authority, Eura- 
tom, the International Energy Agency and their _ non- 
governmental supporters (such as the Ford Foundation and 
the Brookings Institution in the US and the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs in Britain); 


iv) mobilising action against such corporations, together 
with the people directly affected by their current activities in 
the third and fourth worlds; 


v) presenting proliferation in terms not simply of isolated 
danger to various parts of the globe—or wholesale danger 
to humankind—but as an inevitable result of continued 
western dominance of world resources and land. 


ROGER MOODY 


Notes: 


For more information on the Trilateral Commssion, see the 
article in Akwesasne Notes (USA), Winter 1979 issue; or 
contact CIMRA, 92 Plimsoll Road, London N4. 


The Black Hills Alliance is at: PO Box 2508, Rapid City, SD 
57701, USA. At the Alliance’s Survival Gathering in July this 
year, there will be a Tribunal on multinational corporations, 
including those represented through the TC. 


For information on Purari, see Purari, a book published by 
International Development Action, Australia, and available 
from CIMRA for £2.25. 


Information on mining corporations and nuclear power is 
in the first three issues of the Keep It In the Ground News- 
letter. They’re available in return for £1 postage, from: 
World Information Service on Energy, 2e Weteringplantsoen 
9, Amsterdam, Netherlands. 
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NUCLEAR POWER— 
ANYONE INTERESTED? 


Subtitled ‘’A simple illustrated guide to 
Scotland's possible energy options”’, this 
36-page pamphlet, produced jointly by 
SCRAM North East and Aberdeen Feoples 
Press, is really a lot more than that. It is a 
clear and concise argument against nuclear 
power, covering all aspects including 
nuclear weapons and how to oppose the 
nuke, with excellent sections on Low 
Energy strategy and energy sources. 
Illustrated throughout with Dave Smith’s 
humorous and effective cartoons, this 
pamphlet provides a very readable bridge 
between the heavyweight books and the 
shorter pamphlets. 


It costs 75p, plus 25p post from: Aberdeen 
People’s Press, 163 King Street, Aberdeen. 
and it’s in alternative bookshops. 


THE CONTAMINATED CROW 


Put together by an assortment of anti- 
nuclear activists in Belfast and Dublin, 
The Contaminated Crow is a 24-page 
(A4) pamphlet containing a variety of anar- 
chist perspectives on the Irish anti-nuke 
scene, a participant's account of the 1979 
Seabrook (USA) occupation, uranium 
mining in Australia, the French *’Auto- 
nomes’’ movement, and the roots of 
ecology. Well worth 25p, plus 15p post, 
from: c/o Just Books, 7 Winetavern 
Street, Belfast 1, N Ireland. 


PPU ITEMS 


The Peace Pledge Union has a number 
of new materials, some of them designed 
in connection with its Campaign Against 
Militarism which was recently launched. 
Items curently available include: 


“Designed for Killing’, 2’ self-adhesive 
stickers. 15p per sheet of 12. 


Gandhi—a short introduction. A pamphlet 
costing 10p. 

A cassette with Fenner Brockway talking 
about Gandhi—f1. 


Balloons with the slogan ‘’Balloons not 
Bombs’’—5p each or £4 per hundred. 


What would you do if ...? by Joan Baez. 
A pamphlet dealing amusingly with those 
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impossible hypothetical situations that 
people put pacifists in to ‘test’’ their 
convictions. 5p each, with bulk discounts. 


Envelope re-use labels with the wording 
“‘Our hope—A future without war’’. 75p 
per hundred. 


Please note that an amount to cover 
postage must be added to all orders. 

And there are a number of new leaflets 
too—samples are available free on receipt 
of a stamped addressed envelope. 


For all these items, send to: PPU, 6 End- 
sleigh Street, London WC1 (tel 01-387 
5501). 


OCTOBER ACTION DEFENCE 


Eight people are due to appear in court 
on May 14, to face charges of ‘breach 
of the peace”’ following their arrest 
during their nonviolent direct action at 
the Torness nuclear site last October. 
(See the November 9, 1979, and 
February 8, 1980, PNs.) A fold-out poster/ 
leaflet has been produced to publicise 
the case, costing 10p a copy plus 
postage. There are also excellently 
designed ‘‘Nuclear Power Breaches the 
Peace”’ badges; 13’ diameter, black and 
white on red, they cost 25p each plus 
post (25% bulk discount to shops). 


Send to: October Action Defence Fund, 
18 Bishop Road, Bristol 7. Donations 
are also welcomed—all defendants live 
in the Severnside area so legal and 
travel costs in connection with the trial 
(they're all pleading Not Guilty) are 
heavy. 


GREENPEACE BADGES 


The London Greenpeace Group has pro- 
duced a new design of Greenpeace 
badge. This latest version combines en- 
vironmental, anti-militarist and anarchist 
symbols, representing the fusion of ideas 
in the greenpeace movement—or at least 
in some of the autonomous groups within 
it. A WRlI-style broken rifle is super- 
imposed on the ecology sign in such a 
way as to give the A-in-a-circle anarchist 
symbol! 


The badges are black and green, in two 
sizes (14"’ and 24"). Prices are 20p 
each for the small one and 25p each 

for the large—in each case plus postage. 
For orders of ten or more, they're 
respectively 15p and 20p each, post free. 
Send to: London Greenpeace, 6 Ends- 
leigh Street, London WC1 (tel 01-387 
5370). 


NUCLEAR POWER—SOME 
PLAIN FACTS 


The North London Anti-Nuclear Group 
has produced an example of an inexpens- 
ive basic pamphlet covering major issues 
about nuclear power in simple language. 
It’s the sort of thing which is good to 
have on hand as a follow-up when 
leafletting on the street, or at a demon- 
stration. At 20p for twelve sides (A5- 
size), it’s not great value—but it’s a 
useful model for groups wanting to 
produce a leaflet covering this ground. 


Nuclear Power—some plain facts also 
includes a basic resource list and reading 
list. Contact: NLANG, c/o Earth Ex- 
change, 213 Archway Road, London N6. 


CAAT SLIDE SHOW ... 


Arming the World is a 25-minute slide 
/tape presentation produced by the Cam- 
paign Against Arms Trade. It’s an intro- 
duction to the various issues involved, 
including the alternatives and anti-arms 
trade campaigning. Of necessity, many 
of the political themes are not developed, 
which means that some people already 
committed to these concerns may experi- 
ence a frustrating liberality in places. 
But the overall effect is impressive and 
should be very educational. It’s ideal for 
schools, colleges, trade union or church 
meetings, and so on. 


There are 72 slides, and the commentary 
can be on either casette or reel. There are 
also comprehensive background notes and 
other materials—which can be retained 
for future reference by the hirer. The cost 
of hiring (maximum one week) is £2.50, 
plus 50p postage. Copies are also avail- 
able for purchase, for £15 plus 50p post- 
age. Contact CAAT (as below) for further 
details and booking forms. 


... COMPANIES LIST... 


CAAT has now produced its long-awaited 
listing of British military exporters, The 
Arms Traders. |It includes over 2000 com- 
panies involved in producing or selling 
military equipment, giving addresses, 
products and an area-by-area breakdown. 
Sources include the last five editions of 
the (secret) British Defence Equipment 
Catalogue. A fact-packed 92 pages for 
£1.50 (plus 50p postage). 


... SIMULATION GAME 


The other major recent item from CAAT 
is a simulation game—designed by South 
Yorkshire CAAT for secondary schools, 
but also appropriate for a wide range of 
interested groups. It’s designed for 15-30 
participants, but can be played with fewer. 
Participants take the parts of the arms 
buyers (government ministers of a third 
world country), the arms sellers (British 
government ministers), and the arms 
makers (workers at the factory making 
the equipment). 


The game, called ‘‘Choices’’, comes with 
complete instructions, ideas for using it, 
30 role cards, and 30 copies of a leaflet 
about the arms trade with the third world. 
lt takes about half an hour to introduce 
and play the game and another 20-30 
minutes for discussion. It’s fun to play 
and the discussion afterwards should be 
lively. It costs £1.50, plus 25p postage. 


These three items are all available from: 
Campaign Against Arms Trade, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London N1 (tel 01-278 
1976). 
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HELL NO, WE WON’T GLOW: NON- 
VIOLENT OCCUPATION OF A NU- 
CLEAR POWER SITE, Sheryl Crown 
(Housmans) £0.45. 


This pamphlet is essential reading for 
anyone who is planning to take action 
at Torness this May. It is also essential 
reading for anyone who isn’t! Not only 
does it provide a valuable historic docu- 
mentation of the events leading up to 
and during the April ’77 occupation at 
Seabrook (New Hampshire, USA), 
but it also effectively serves as a “how 
to do it” manual and provides an im- 
portant analysis of some of the problems 
that arose at both a tactical and a stra- 
tegic level. 


The timing of the pamphlet was a little 
unfortunate—arriving too late to be 
widely read before last year’s Torness 
Occupation, and too early to include a 
parallel analysis and a way forward for 
British anti-nuclear activism. Nonethe- 
less we all benefited from Sheryl’s ex- 
perience first hand in the months lead- 
ing up to Torness ’79, and re-reading 
the pamphlet reminded me all too 
clearly of the amount of preparation 
required for a_ successful nonviolent 
action. — 


Torness ’79 was exhausting—yet there 
can be no doubt that we badly skimped 
on preparation. “Outreach” work in the 
local communities beforehand was mini- 
mal in most parts of the country, and 
nonviolence training, contingency plan- 
ning, preparation for support work and 
so forth would have been woefully in- 
adequate to meet the sort of situations 
that the Clamshell Alliance faced at 
Seabreak in April ’77 (to say nothing 
of October ’79), despite all the hard 
work that many people put in. 


Yet even with a far greater level of 
preparation, Clamshell found many weak- 
nesses in their own planing. Areas 
identified as requiring more work were 


—the understanding of the concept of 
nonviolence (in particular as an active 
rather than a passive concept); 


—the theory and practice of consensus 
decision making; 


—structures for ensuring that ‘‘new ar- 
rivals” on site have a basic commit- 
ment to nonviolence and collective 
principles; 


—preparation for support work; 
—contingency planning. 


If the Torness Alliance is to take con- 
certed direct action in the future, I 
believe that these are areas we also have 
to work on. 


The account of the occupation itself, and 
in particular of the time spent in the 
armouries after arrest, was inspiring. 
The occupiers showed enormous energy 
and creativity whilst in detention and 


a _ 


from seabrook 


their enthusiasm and togetherness trans- 
mits itself in Sheryl’s report. However, 
I wanted to know much more of the 
nitty-gritty of what happened. How did 
the Alliance come to include such groups 
as the New Hampshire Fishermen’s As- 
sociation and the Lyndenburgh Conserva- 
tion Commission, and how (if at all?) 
was that support maintained? How did 
the decision-making structure work in 
practice, with its 3-tier system? How did 
the peacekeeping supports fulfil their 
“policing” role and what problems did 
that create? I guess I should have gone 
there myself if I’m so greedy for infor- 
mation! 


The final section of the pamphlet exa- 
mines some of the strategic problems 
raised by the event. In particular it 
looks at the perennial problem of the 
very narrow spread of political and 
cultural backgrounds of the participants. 
This is attributed partly to the politics 
and style of organising of the Alliance, 
and partly to the inherent nature of 
occupations, which tends to exclude 
many people with job or family com- 
mitments. However, the link is also 
drawn with the tendency, prevalent both 
in the States and in Britain, for the 
anti-nuclear movement to present itself 
as a single issue campaign. 


To some extent this appears to be due 
to lack of political analysis, but paradox- 
ically it seems to result substantially 
from attempts to maintain as broad a 
base as possible. However, the failure 


CND IN THE EIGHTIES 


to provide a proper context for opposi- 
tion to, and the replacement of, nuclear 
power means that many people do not 
understand the full implications of a 
nuclear society, nor can they see an 
alternative future—and hence they fail 
to get involved. Yet, as Sheryl points 
out, if the links are to be drawn bet- 
ween nuclear power and monopoly 
capitalism, nuclear weapons, the impli- 
cations of alternative technologies and 
the incompatibility of a nuclear economy 
with democratic principles, then the dis- 
solution of nuclear power is essentially 
revolutionary. Small scale technology, 
with non-polluting and decentralised 
energy sources under community control 


“cannot exist under capitalism be- 
cause it contradicts the growth, cen- 
tralism and expansion principles of 
capitalism ... A totally different 
economic and _ social order that 
threatens the present political power 
base and [current] life-styles is en- 
visaged in the future of a non-nuclear 
society. Thus the essential role of 
direct action and anti-nuclear protest 
is to set in motion the economic, 
political and moral forces that will 
make it impossible to retain the ‘nu- 
clear option’.” 


Perhaps it is subliminal or actual re- 
cognition of this fact that has led to 
the extremely heavy-handed reaction 
of the state to the Seabrook occupation 
of ’77 and subsequent events (see the 
November 9, 1979, PN for an impor- 
tant update). Personally, I feel it 
is important that we learn from the 
events of Seabrook, and that we move 
forward into more clearly revolutionary 
action; but I also feel that we must 
prepare ourselves on all fronts to ensure 
that that revolution comes from within 
the community, and nonviolently. 


ANGELA McKEE 


(Note: If Hell No, We Won’t Glow isn’t 
in your local alternative bookshop, it’s 
available direct from the publishers— 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, London 
Nil—for £0.59 including postage.) 


There’s a revival in the peace movement going on. This is mainly due to 
the alarming militarism of the present government. Missiles will soon be 
pouring into Britain—Cruise, Trident and Tornados. Defence spending 

in booming. The Russian bogey has been resuscitated. Civil defence pre- 
parations are being taken seriously again. The threat of nuclear war seems 
nearer than it has done for a long while. 


Our aim 


CND are aiming to meet the new situation. Our aim is for the total aboli- 
tion of all weapons of mass destruction, and to see Britain’s foreign policy 
radically changed, to become non-aligned. We also oppose nuclear energy, 
on the basis that civil nuclear power cannot be separated from its military 


use. 
Campaigning 


We now have campaigns against the missiles in East Anglia and Oxfordshire. 
Marches, meetings, pickets are going ahead. Youth CND (a.k.a. Second 
Generation) has sprung into action. We’ve got lots of new propaganda mate- 
rial in preparation, including a new pamphlet from E P Thompson. We have 
films to be hired, a Hiroshima exhibition, and Sanity, our regular cam- 


paigning paper. 


If you would like to hire a film, buy a badge, read a pamphlet, find out more 
about our campaigns, or join CND (we can’t survive without a bedrock of 
membership), please contact us at 29 Great James Street, London WC1. 


Tel 01-242 0362/3. 


Two years ago libertarians organising on 
a national level met within the Torness 
Alliance. The preoccupation was with 
Torness and only a small! proportion of 
energy was directed at Heysham, Capen- 
hurst, Windscale, the Cheviots and else- 
where. These places were left to groups 
in the immediate locality, or they formed 
part of a much wider general campaign 
involving Friends of the Earth etc. 
Groups not in these areas campaigned 
through their involvement with Torness 
and/or were left in the vacuum of general 
consciousness raising, which, although 
necessary, is hard work with little notice- 
able results and little satisfaction. Since 
then the government and nuclear industry 
have provided several focuses for atten- 
tion with resulting campaigns around 
nuclear power station, waste dumping and 
waste transport campaigns. We have been 
forced back into our immediate localities, 
with national priorities being left on one 
side. This is certainly true of my own 
safe energy group. Our commitment is 
towards the proposed dumping in the 
Widmerpool basin and is very much ac- 
tivity oriented. | think this is necessary, 
but it means we have become provincial 
and a group of doers. 
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aS 


LLIANCES AND 
ONVIOLENCE 


NATIONAL CO-ORDINATION 


In this climate the controversial Anti- 
Nuclear Campaign has carved itself a 
place, as a much needed affiliation body 
where non-active individuals and organ- 
isations can add their voice to the anti- 
nuclear protest, and a national co-oper- 
ating centre for active groups. In short 
its foundation came at the right time and 
with an appropriate role. A frustration 
with the seeming lack of outward growth 
meant a bite at the trade union carrot 
offered. It has caused a dilema for liber- 
tarians. Should work be done inside the 
ANC exerting a libertarian influence, or 
outside, which would take much more 
effort (in the short term at least), to form, 
on the basis and experience of the Tor- 
ness Alliance, appropriate national 
libertarian structures. No initiative has 
yet been formulated for the latter, so the 
former is the only alternative for national- 
ly minded individuals and groups. 


| don’t hold out much hope for the liber- 
tarian influence within the ANC given the 
interests around ANC, its initial formation 
and present demands. | feel a time will 
come when the interests at the centre will 


conflict with the libertarian input from the 
active groups on the edges of ANC, the 
groups who are currently “building the 
party”. FoE have experienced this — 
local groups wanting their organisation to 
take up more and more radical positions 
with a reluctance from the organising 
centre. Opponents of nuclear power now 
have more sophisticated political positions, 
the “catch all” poses will not stand an 
inordinate amount of strain. 


IMMEDIATE NEEDS 


So what could libertarians be doing? The 
immediate need is to meet together at a 
national level to meet the following urgent 
functions: provide a body to organise and 
co-ordinate activities at the national level 
comprising of representatives from local 
or regional groups and specific issue 
groups; to provide a coalition banner 

for local anti-nuclear groups, with affili- 
ations at the local level from passive 
supporters; and to provide a forum for the 
discussion of libertarian ideas. 


A body organising at the national level 
could co-ordinate international! and 
national activities that don’t have any 
firm regional basis. (Actions around 
URENCO, Trilateral Commission, Uranium 
Institute etc, organising a nationwide 
“long walk’’, nationwide bike tours etc). 
It could be made up mainly of people 
without a nuclear threat on their immediate 
doorstep, though not excluding others. 
The primary purpose of its co-ordination 
role would be to rally support for initiat- 
ives organised by groups organised at a 
regional/local level, stressing the import- 
ance of regional/local sovereignty over 
these actions. Such a body could produce 
publications from within a broad libertarian 
perspective eg. critiques of existing anti- 
nuclear campaigning and energy alternat- 
ives, and proposing ideas for an energy 
future based on libertarian principles. A 
coalition banner would provide a unified 
voice. These are roles that desperately 
need filling. | hesitate to go any further 
as | might be leaving the country! 


WHAT ROLE FOR NONVIOLENCE 


Within a libertarian alliance, indeed within 
the anti-nuclear movement as a whole, the 
adoption of nonviolence as a technique is, 
| think, crucial. 


I’m not arguing from a moral position that 
killing/injury is wrong, but from a position 
of political expediency, given the condit- 
ions we live in — an apolitical population 
(or at best parochially political), an ever 
strengthening state, and an increasingly 
popular anti-nuclear cause. Having said 
that, | do have some reservations about 
nonviolence, based on my own insecurity. 


There is a lack of clarity in what nonviol- 
enceis. Definitions range from petitioning, 
lobbying and demonstrating, to direct 
action, civil disobedience and, in some 
cases, magic. We are currently using 
these tactics without a clearly defined 
nonviolent approach. Peace News has 
not added much to the clarity of nonviol- 
ence as a technique in an anti-nuclear 
power context, and there has been little 
discussion of its general application as 

a framework for various nonviolent 
actions. 


continued over 
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Direct action, so far, has been symbolic, 
even when the intentions were otherwise. 
Not to recognise this is bad politics. The 
risks involved have sometimes outweighed 
the political effectiveness of actions. 


Without being clearer in the realities of 
what we can achieve we could end up 
wasting a lot of good energy, though | do 
recognise the inspirational effect direct 
action has had on creating an “atmosphere 
of direct action” within the movement, and 


outside in anti-nuclear weapons campaigns. 


COMMUNICATION AND CONFLICT 


Because we are attempting to build mass 
opposition to nuclear power we are in the 
business of communicating with people. 
We have to realistically assess our own 
strengths and weaknesses, the allegiances 
in the communities we are working in, the 
state of the nuclear industry, the tactics 
and policies used by State forces in the 
areas we are workingin, our impact on the 
media and by implication the people on 
the other side of the media, and ahost of 
other factors that makeup the situation we 
act in. This is of prime importance if we 
are to make the right political choices for 
the actions we undertake. 


Explicit nonviolent action is the best means 


of communicating with people because it 
reduces fear, the irrational element in 
communication, thus creating space for 
dialogue and hopefully support. This 
not only applies on a face-to-face level, 
but also indirectly via newspapers, TV 
etc. If we don’t ensure this space is 
always open, we leave opponents less 
room to manouevre and consequently 
polarisation, like rigor-mortis, sets in. 
This is especially important in conflict. 


Somewhere along the line physical con- 
flict is inevitable. It is also the sore 


point where most people leave nonviolence. 


“Films on 


NUCLEAR 
POWER 


Ie, ctiete lf Lis : if | 

The major asset of nonviolence in physi- 
cal conflict is that you can remain more in 
control of the complete situation, despite 
repression. The complete situation in- 
volves the anti-nuclear action you are 
involved in and its repercussions on other 
people outside the movement. Violence is 
a personal solution to the immediate 
danger, though even that is questionable. 
It certainly increases the armoury and 
hostility of your opponent next time round. 
Nonviolence seeks to minimise that hos- 
tility without compromising political ob- 
jectives. You run the risk of being injured 
simply by engaging in the action, and the 
tussle comes between sacrificing your ego 
and not hitting back, or hitting back and 
jeopardising your political objectives. 


(For instance, the calling off of the day 
of action at Torness in November when a 
policeman was struck by a passing car 
produced a lot of goodwill! and respect 


and “ALTERNATIVES 


For hire from: 


Concord 


Send now for the latest reprint of our free brochure — containing details 
of twenty films including “PAUL JACOBS AND THE NUCLEAR GANG” 


FROM: CONCORD FILMS COUNCIL LTD., 
201 Felixstowe Road, Ipswich, Suffolk. 
Telephone: (0473) 76012 


from the surrounding community, which | 
think makes good political sense.) 

There is a sense of strength of purpose 
and control that is gained when asserting 
yourself and leaving your ego behind. 


Violent action is often embarked on be- 
cause we gain more attention when we use 
violence, but we must think whether viol- 
ent scenes paralyse our potential support- 
ers or stir them into action. | think the 
Spectacle ensures they stay away. 
Imaginative nonviolent action does not 
have the same alienating effect. We must 
assess whether we are adequately prepared 
and whether the political consequences 
are worthwhile before taking iniatives that 
could lead to potentially explosive situ- 
ations. | urge caution, not inactivity. 


‘Nonviolence, like violence, requires an 


act of faith, and as such demands com- 
mitment. Its basis is that everyone can 
determine her/his own life and, most im- 
portant, can change. Nonviolent action 
seeks to promote this change. We should 
reflect this basis in our anti-nuclear 
campaigns. 


CHRIS 


ANTI-NUCLEAR, The Early Grave Band, 
Barry Moore, and Christy Moore (Alter- 
native Energy Records) 12” single. 


This gentle Irish music is haunted by 
images of corporate greed and atomic 
destruction. John Cook notes on the 
back sleeve that 100,000 tons of nuclear 
waste has already been dumped into 
the Irish sea, while in People Will Die 
Barry Moore sings, “This cancer of the 
nuclear is the cancer of our times.” But 
the music tells its own life-affirming 
story, and the last tune is a spirited 
instrumental. 

Connie Mausueto 


NO NUKES, Musicians United for Safe 
Energy (Asylum Records). 


Jackson Brown, The Doobie Brothers 
and James Taylor feature in this value- 
for-money triple album set. The album 
and a feature film were recorded from 
a 5-day series of anti-nuclear benefits 
in New York City; the proceeds from all 
of these are pledged to pro-solar groups 
around the US. Although few of the 
musicians are at their best musically, 
the album makes a _ strong political 
statement. It’s encouraging to see issues 
like the plutonium police state being 
popularised throngh rock music. 

Connie Mausueto 


NUCLEAR WASTE/DIGITAL LOVE, 
The Radio Actors (Charly Records). 


Sting of Police fame sings intelligent, 
to-the-point lyrics about Nuclear Waste. 
The lyrics were conceived by former 
nuclear physics student Harry William- 
son and musician Nick Turner. Well 
bouncy enough for a bop at a boozy 
Socialist party. The instumental flip side, 
Digital Love, reminds me of The Captain 
and Tennille’s Chipmunk Love. Easy- 
listening-to “after the party’ music with 
a mug of anything except alcohol. 
Sara Massett 


NEITHER 
AS 
VICTIMS 
NOR 
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EXECUTIONERS 


Steve Cohen's article in the February 8 
Peace News is one of the best examples 
that I’ve read of political writing at point 
zero. The argument underlying the piece 
is an incoherent mixture of historical 
fiction: he presents his opinions as though 
they were facts. 


But Steve Cohen’s article does manage, 
despite himself, to raise the problems 
associated with any attempt to discuss 
anti-semitism and genocide. Towards the 
end of his article he writes that ‘’Anti- 
semitism poses its own solution— 
genocide of the Jews. What happened 

in Germany is nothing new or exceptional 
or surprising. It differs only in degree or 
explicitness from other attacks.’’ This 
line of thought places German anti- 
semitism as leading logically to the 
destruction of European Jewry and it 
does not bother itself about the validity of 
such an equation. But this type of reason- 
ing reflects a deep historical misunder- 
standing of the role that anti-semitism 
played in Nazi-dominated Germany, and 
furthermore incorrectly evaluates the 
likely re-emergence of a repeat perform- 
ance in this or any other country with 
Jewish populations. 


Both before and after Hitler came to 
power, anti-semitism never was a mass 
movement in Germany; on the contrary it 
appeared as a side-show within the 


PEACE PLEDGE UNION 


spectacle of Nazi terrorism. A side-show 
performed for specific political and 
economic reasons. According to M S 
Shilo, writing in Contemporary Issues, 
No 10 (1952), ‘‘Among the broad mass 
of the German people, anti-semitism had 
practically no influence whatever.” 
Furthermore he quotes from the work 

of Franz Neumann to substantiate his 
claim that anti-semitism was not popular 
during the Nazi era. Neumann observed 
that ‘‘Although anti-semitism was 
nowhere so actively propagated as in 
Germany, it failed to strike root in the 
population; the agitation became so 
vigorously fanatic that it defeated itself 
. . . spontaneous popular anti-semitism 
is still weak in Germany . . . there is no 
record of a single spontaneous anti- 
Jewish attack committed by persons not 
belonging to the Nazi Party... the 
German people are the least anti- 
semitic of all.’ (pgs 110 and 121, 
Behemoth, New York, 1944.) 


That millions perished within the Nazi 
machine is not disputed, what | am 
drawing attention to are the political 
implications of not going far enough in 
our understanding of the real nature of 
the Nazi beast. It only serves the interests 
of political charlatans to obfuscate the 
reasons for the anti-semitic outbreaks 
during the Nazi regime. This blurring of 
what are crucial issues in our under- 
standing of Fascism only serves those 


who peddle one ideology or another, be 
it ‘political Zionism’’ or any other brand 
of foolishness. 


The anti-semitism which did break out 
periodically in Nazi Germany “‘was cCare- 
fully timed to cover up unpopular 
measures by the state’ (Shilo). The 
Nazis used the techniques of a state- 
managed anti-semitism to divert public 
attention from what they were concocting 
for the German people, as well as using 
it to break the power of a privileged 
Jewish economic community. 


The Jews were not, as most people know, 
the only victims of the Nazi machine. As 
late as September 1942, Goebbels 
ordered that all Jews and Gypsies, Poles 
sentenced to more than four years’ 
imprisonment, Czechs and Germans with 
life sentences, were to be exterminated 
(Nazi Conspiracy Document 2233- 
D-P5, used in evidence during the 
Nuremberg Trials). The death warrants 
signed by countless functionaries of the 
Nazi state re-integrated Jews into a 
European fraternity, but this time as the 
condemned amongst the condemned. To 
talk solely of anti-semitism as being the 
root cause of this genocide is to talk 
with a corpse in your mouth. 


The Nazi machine needed victims not 
only to justify its own existence but also 
to satisfy the factory-like logic of its 
economic objectives; Jews, Gypsies, 
Poles, Czechs and Germans became 
equal in the eyes of the machine, 
appearing first as mere victims, and then 
as almost passive commodities of their 
own fate. And this fate was to be shared 
by almost all those people who found 
themselves marginalised by the Nazi 
economy and outlawed by the Nazi state. 


In an essay written after Walter Ben- 
jamin’s suicide in 1940, Max Hork- 
heimer wrote about this process which, 
as / write, still stalks the earth: “‘The 
selection for the concentration camps 
becomes more and more arbitrary. If the 
number of inmates increases or decreases, 
or even if for a period of time the empty 
places of those killed cannot be filled 
again, in principle anyone could be there. 
The crime that leads to the camps is 
committed every day in everyone’s 
thoughts.’’ (The Authoritarian State 
1940, reprinted in Telos No 15, Spring 
1973.) 


ED ROSEN 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST MILITARISM 


This year the PPU has launched a CAMPAIGN AGAINST MILITARISM whose aims are to expose the roots 
of war and violence for examination and hopefully for uprooting. A parallel aim is to help more people become 
aware of the “powers” of nonviolence and to start seeing nonviolence as a more “natural” basis for life than a 
reliance on force, whether military or civil. Of course this is the sort of work that the PPU has been doing since 
the first day it came into life, but through the campaign it plans to concentrate its energies on certain limited 
areas, deal with a few aspects of militarism in greater depth and make more people aware of the links between 


“war” and the existing social order. 


GENERAL 


The PPU has available for use through- 
out the country a number of small and 
large indoor and outdoor exhibitions and 
has a Film Van which tours the country 
for a large part of each year. Both these 
serve as focal points for extended activity 
such as leafletting, street theatre etc. A 
range of leaflets, posters, badges, stickers 
and all kinds of campaigning materials 
are available. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST MILITARISM 


An outline timetable of activities for the 
coming year has been prepared together 
with campaigning hints and lists of 
military activities at which actions will 
take place. The campaign will be fully 
supported with leaflets, posters and all 
kinds of background material. The vital 
element in any such activity is, of course, 
you. 


So if you are concerned with the ever- 
increasing threat to our own survival and 
about death and misery caused by wars, 
persecution and exploitation of peoples 
around the world—and would like to spare 
some time to work for a better world— 
you might consider joining with us in our 
campaign for peace. 


Details from CAM/PPU, 6 Endsleigh 
Street, London WC1 (01-387 5501). 
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ANTI-NUCLEAR CAMPAIGN 


| waited to write this until the first 
emotions about the founding of the ANC 
had cooled down a bit. What | want to 
present is a kind of resume of what the 
“‘Anti-Nuclear Campaign” has meant to 
me as an anti-nuclear activist so far. 


The first thing | heard about plans to set 
up the ANC were rumours. Our existing 
local anti-nuclear group (Hackney, 
London) never received any concrete 
discussion papers or information about 
the planned ANC from the ANC 
organisers themselves. The date of the 
launching conference we learned from the 
bourgeois press. Perhaps the organisers 
of the ANC just did not know about our 
local group, | thought. But no, one week 
before the launching conference | got a 
phone call from the ANC office to ask 

if | or anybody else in our group could 
help out as stewards during the con- 
ference. This left me with the impression 
that our group was, in the eyes of the 
ANC organisers, too unimportant to get 
involved in the discussions about setting 
up a new anti-nuclear organisation, but 
good enough to do the dirty work. 


The launching conference showed that the 
policy and the structure of the ANC was 
not to be discussed during the conference. 
That (and even membership of the new 
steering committee) had been decided 
beforehand, and behind the scenes, by 

the (party-) politicians involved. My 
feeble attempt to speak for one minute 
during the conference was futile. | 

handed in my slip to the chairperson, 
asking permission to speak, at the very 
beginning of the conference, but was 
never called. Censorship, losing the 

slip, or just no time—the result was the 
same. To me the whole conference was a 
farce, including the ‘‘election”’ of the 
steering committee. 


Well, | thought, give them a bit of time, 
maybe the ANC will still prove to be of 
some use to the anti-nuclear movement. 
Since then three months have passed 
and our local anti-nuclear group still 
has not received any communication 
from the ANC office. So to us it really 
does not make any difference whether 
the ANC exists or not. It certainly does 
not support our local nitty-gritty cam- 
paigning in any way. | have heard of 
two occasions where the ANC tried to 
or did support activities from other 
organisations: a) the ANC suggested 
printing posters for the London Region 
Anti-Nuclear Alliance cheaply if they 
could print ‘“ANC”’ at the bottom; b) 
when discussing the FoE poster for the 
Harrisburg Day demonstration, the ANC 
spokesperson criticised the suggestion 
that the names of supporting anti-nuclear 
organisations such as SANE, SERA and 
SCRAM should appear on the poster, 
saying that since they were all members 
of the ANC, just ‘“ANC”’ on the poster 
would be much better. 


All this petty cliquishness might leave 
me cool, if | did not happen to believe 
that the anti-nuclear movement does 
need a co-ordinating national body. But 


such a body must be a democratic one, 
which the ANC steering committee is 
not! Members of the steering committee 
are not controlled by anybody. (And | do 
not accept being elected by an anonymous 
conference plenary as adequate demo- 
cratic control.) The viable solution which 
combines regional representation and 
direct democratic control is the feder- 
alistic approach. Autonomous local 
anti-nuclear groups must form regional 
alliances (like SCRAM or the London 
Alliance); the regional alliances then 
should each send a delegate into the 
steering committee of the national body. 


This delegate would be directly responsible 


to their regional alliance. The delegate 
need not be the same all the time, but 
could rotate through the local groups 
who make up the regional alliance. Such 
a structure does indeed leave no space 
for automatic representation of political 
organisations or parties in the steering 
committee (as in the case now). If the 
Young Liberals, Socialist Workers Party, 
Welsh and Scottish Nationalists, Eco 
Party, etc, truly and actively support 
the anti-nuclear struggle, they should 
work in the local groups and regional 
alliances. 


To me the outined (or a similar 
democratic) structure is a necessary 
condition for supporting the ANC. If the 
ANC does not reach such a democratic 
federalistic structure at its next con- 
ference, the only thing I'll have left to 
say will be: as an anti-nuclear activist, 
the ANC does not concern me. 


Klaus Graichen 

Hackney Anti-Nuclear Group 
c/o Sunpower 

83 Blackstock Road 

London N4 


APOCALYPSE NOW 


I'd like to give my impressions of 
Apocalypse Now, as a kind of reply to 
the review in the February 22 PN. 


First, it doesn’t seem acceptable to me 
to judge a work of art (and that’s what | 
think Apocalypse Now is) either in 
relation to advertising slogans or the 
director's explicit intentions. I’m not sure 
where the attempt to develop a ‘‘critical 
theory’’ consistent with anarchism might 
lead, but surely it will only be possible 
to begin with the individual’s immediate 
experience of the art-work itself. 


Having said that, the most forceful 
features of Apocalypse Now, as you watch 
it, are its realism and its allusions. 


With regard to the latter, the film’s 
method reminded me very much of that 
of The Waste Land. And not only are 
there many specific echoes of Eliot's 
poetry in Apocalypse Now, but its whole 
situation—the journey away from con- 
ventional social life becoming a journey 
out of ‘“‘humanity”’ itself—is reminiscent 
of the scenes of social disintegration 
which preoccupied Eliot. The terms | 
find myself using—allusion, echo, 
reminiscence—indicate the film’s true 
nature: it is mythological. \ts visual 
imagery, as well as its fragmented 
dialogue, set up reverberations which are 
not readily reducible to any ‘‘message”’ 
like ‘‘war is bad for you”’. 


The most important ‘‘allusion’’, of course, 
is to The Heart of Darkness. |n their 
journey away from society individuals 
lose their hold on “the everyday facts of 
life’’ and confront some “horror” in their 
own hearts. If Conrad’s work is a 
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reliable key to Apocalypse Now— and | 
don't know whether it is or not—then 
the film is ‘‘about’’ what we are; about 
whether we are defined exclusively by 
social conditions and conventions, which, 
if stripped away, leave nothing at all. 
‘We are the hollow men.”” Where 
Defoe’s outcasts retain their ‘identity’, 
and even begin conditioning a new 
society, Conrad’s, removed from social 
conditioning, lose everything: morality, 
identity, sanity. Indeed, it’s because 
Kurtz is mad—as is everyone involved 
in the film’s Vietnam to various degrees 
—that he can’t be viewed as a 
““superman’’. | suspect many people 
were disappointed in Brando’s per- 
formance precisely because he refuses, 
in my view rightly, to portray Kurtz as 
heroic. 


And as far as the film’s realism goes, 

it again doesn’t seem acceptable to me 
to view the realistic portrayal of 
violence as necessarily implying or 
engendering approval. Anyway, the 
“‘realism’’, because the film works 
mythologically, has by and large the 
effect of surrealism, as, for instance, in 
Dali. 


Apocalypse Now is an expertly con- 
structed nightmare, and if there are 
things in it that offend the principles of 
nonviolence or anarchism, they're just 
the kind of things dreams are made of. 


Geof Cox 
Flat 3, 79 Forest Road West 
Nottingham 


SARVODAYA CENTRE APPEAL 


For many years, friends from around 
the world have been visiting Bombay to 
meet people in the Gandhian Sarvo- 
daya Movement. They come to talk 
about Sarvodaya work and philosophy 
and to offer practical help. Many such 
people have stayed with my family and 
me at our flat 30 Km from Bombay, 
either singly or in groups; and our 
home has become a natural meeting 
centre for people concerned with peace 
and anti-nuclear issues. It has been a 
great pleasure to be able to welcome 
them for a few days and give them 
information about village activities, 
Vinoba Bhave, the late Jayaprakash 
Narayan, and so on. 


What we now want to do is to buy a 
moderate and unostentatious, but much 
larger, flat which is also much closer 


in to Bombay. To do this we need to 
raise thousands of pounds in gifts. We 
could then welcome activists and peace 
workers to stay with us without charge, 
and we would collect information on the 
Sarvodaya Movement and other allied 
activities, for visitors’ reference. 


In short, it will be a home in Bombay 
for you to relax, for intelligent dis- 
cussion, spiritual deliberation etc, with 
physical needs properly taken care of. 
| therefore appeal to you and through 
you to others to send whatever you can 
to help so that this proposal can 
materialise. Donations can be sent to: 
Hansa Mazgaonkar, Shanti Kutir, 
Navghar Road, Mulund East, Bombay 
400 081, India: money can be trans- 
ferred to this account: Allahbad Bank 
(Mulund East Branch), Navghar Road, 
Bombay 400 081 (account No 2248). 


Love and peace 

Daniel Mazgaonkar 

c/o Philadelphia Life Centre 
4722 Baltimore Avenue 
Philadelphia _ 

Pa 19143, USA 


HEIL LUX MADRIANA 


| notice that you have an advertisement 
in several issues of your magazine for 

a religious organisation known as Lux 
Madriana, describing themselves as “‘the 
matriarchal tradition . . . the spiritual 
feminist alternative’’. Others beside 
myself are very disturbed to see this 
advert in the pages of your magazine 
because this religion is in fact yet 
another form of fascism. It preaches 
obedience to an authoritarian hierarchy, 
it is against the fundamental rights of 
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free speech and thought, and expressly 
denies equality, democracy, sexual free- 
dom— indeed all the freedoms that 
publications like Peace News stand for. 
(The last two issues of their magazine 
make this position quite clear.) | am 
sorry to appear intolerant, but | feel that 
someone ought to speak out about this. 


Yours sincerely and angrily 
S Butler 

c/o Peace News 

8 Elm Avenue 

Nottingham 


CO MATERIALS 


The Department of Documents of the 
Imperial War Museum is a repository for 
unpublished written records relating to 
warface in the twentieth century. The 
material in our care is consulted by 
historians, students, schoolchildren and 
others with an interest in aspects of the 
armed conflicts, major and minor, that 
have taken place since August 1914. 
Records in the Musuem’s arcvhive have 
been extensively used as evidentiary 
material in the preparation of books, 
articles and theses, and constitute a 
valuable source of information for social 
as well as military historians. 


Among the Department's holdings are 
some collections relating to conscientious 
objection in the two world wars, while 
some six years ago the Museum's 
Department of Sound Records recorded 
interviews with a number of men and 
women who were pacifists and/or 
conscientious objectors during the 
1914-18 War. However, the quantity of 
documentary collections that we hold on 


this subject is small in comparison with 
the numbers of people who took a stand 
against participation in the two world 
wars. We would now like to make our 
holdings in this area more representative, 
and we would therefore be pleased to 
hear from anyone who has letters, 
diaries, a personal account or any other 
documentary material relating to their 
anti-war stand and who would be willing 
to consider depositing such records in 
our archive, either as a donation or on 
loan. 


Yours sincerely 

Peter Thwaites 
Department of Documents 
Imperial War Museum 
Lambeth Road 

London SE1 
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Bristol men’s conference 


After attending the recent Anti-Sexist 
Men’s Conference in Bristol (briefly 
reported in the February 22 PN), I had 
a really constructive, buoyant time on 
the crest of the good feeling that a 
wider range of men generated. The 
weekend was filled with workshops, 
home groups, and social time. The 
home groups, which met three or four 
times over the weekend, were formed 
on two bases—along affinity lines (gay 
men, Jewish, working class, in educa- 
tion, involved with “socialist/political” 
groups, in therapy, music etc) and also 
random groupings. This seemed excel- 
lent to me and I spent most of the 
weekend in close contact with the 

gay men. I was really heartened to 

see thirty men regularly in the gay 
men’s affinity group and that we not 
only spent time talking together about 
our relations with the other men, the 
“movement”, and each other, but also 
had time to play trust and touch games 
and go for a walk in the park. 


In general, people seemed to take 
advantage of the thought and organisa- 
tion that went into the weekend. Pro- 
posals and notes were put up on the 
wall space, ad hoc groups kept the 
many rooms filled, there was a much 
more comfortable open-to-volunteers 
vegie kitchen scene and their was access 
to reprographic machines. I spoke to 


some men, self-defining straights, who 
commented on the inhibiting atmosphere 
“produced” by so many men embracing: 
comments ranged from feeling that it 
was somehow false, a show, to being 
alienated and excluded. I found it 
exhilarating. 


The plenary meeting, which was con- 
tentious, needs a more political assess- 
ment. There is always a strong pull to 
attend the annual conference as though 
it were only a social event. By this 

I fean that it is seen az a chance to see 
old friends, to find support within the 
“movement”, to propagandise on 
behalf of new and upcoming projects 
and to relax and share our fragile male 
intimacy in new, non-competitive ways. 


None of us wants to hinder this warm 
flow of good will, and Time is the cur- 
rency we bartered with in deciding 
whether to attend two or more work- 
shops whose schedules conflicted (and 
which occasionally overran), to play 
with children on the inflatables or in 
the well-organised creche, or in discuss- 
ion about the proposed commitments. 


As a group we didn’t seem to understand 
the necessity of using the conference 

as a forum to resolve the questions that 
we, as a group, pose. This was further 
complicated by the wide range of work- 
shops being run, including such diverse 


areas as New Games, massage and non- 
verbal communication. This clearly 
underscores the need for more, separate, 
social events, and our need and insist- 
ence on body-based support activities 
and simple free social time. 


Fortunately there was time for some 

of the working groups and home groups 
to report to the plenary. Perhaps more 
significantly Paul Morrison’s tentative 
working model to form the basis for 
discussion and action within the local 
groups was adopted. Also the press 
(Gay News, Time Out and Peace News) 
attended and participated in some of the 
activities. Sadly, there was little time 

to thank the Bristol group for their 
efforts. 


I hope that men coming to next year’s 
conference will take the time to consider 
the ideas that arose at the plenary—e.g. 
mixed workshops and mixed discos at 
conferences, the format and role of the 
newsletters, the proposals for counter- 
ing institutional sexism put forward 

by the “political” workshop, and the 
significance of vasectomy. I also hope 
that we will consider why some things 
did not come out. Important, I feel, was 
the lack of a statement from the un- 
precedentedly large gay men’s group 
or a call for other social events this 
summer. Finally I hope that men will 
make the effort to be at Laurieston this 
August and that we will be more patient 
with the potential constructiveness of 

a two-hour or longer plenary. 


DAVE 
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%* GAYS AT WORK 


Following the publication last summer 
of the Gay Rights at Work pamphlet, the 
authors have decided to call a confer- 
ence on the same theme. It will bring 
together all trade unionists—gay and 
non-gay alike—who are prepared to 
take up the gay rights struggle within 
the unions, and will focus specifically 
on concrete practical action. It will be 
held at the City of London Polytechnic 
Students’ Union (next to Aldgate East 
tube) on Saturday March 29, starting 
10am. Creche, accommodation and 
fares pool available. Cost will be £2 
(£2.50 at door), 50p for the unwaged. 


Details from: Gay Rights at Work, 7 
Pickwick Court, London SE9 (tel 01- 
857 3793). 


% WOOD AND WATER 
GATHERING 


Wood and Water is a newsletter con- 
cerned with the care of sacred Wells 
and Springs and related matters. The 
gathering is for people to discuss 
common interests, plan future action 
around wells and springs, and guide 
the future of wood and water. Topics 
for discussion include spiritual alterna- 
tives and lifestyles, ecopaganism and 
““Gaianism’”’, earth energies and 
mysteries, the suppression of the female 
principle under patriarchy, and the 
re-emergence of the Goddess. Date is 
April 4-7 at Friends Meeting House, 
Pickering, North Yorks: 


Further details: Wood and Water, 38 
Exmouth Street, Swindon, Wilts. 


%*INDIANERCOMMUNE 


West German's Indianercommune is 
holding an international gathering for 
children’s emancipation at Nuremberg 
from March 28 until April 14. Children 
only are invited. Ulli and Christoph 
write: ‘‘We want to make a meeting of 
all young people under eighteen in 
Europe who fight for their rights and 
liberation. We invite all children and 
youngsters who want to make autono- 
mous communes, or who would like to 
join a commune, to this important meet- 
ing. In spite of parents, school and 
distance.”” 


The Indianercommune is a group of 12- 
to 18-year-olds who have been leading 
the struggle for children’s freedom in 
Europe. Last year they held a public fast 


for liberation, and their manifesto 
includes demands for an absolute right 
to leave home at 12, complete control 
over their own bodies, and financial 
independence. Contact: Indianercom- 
mune, Mittlere Kanalstrasse 34, 8500 
Nurnberg, West Germany. (A copy of 
their manifesto is available from Roger 
Moody, 92 Plimsoll Road, London N4.) 


* SCOTTISH ANTI-NUCLEAR 
RALLY 


A major anti-nuclear event is organised 
for Glasgow on May 31. Although most 
groups participating are Scottish, wider 
support would be welcomed. There will 
be a demonstration and rally, and a 
public meeting and ceilidh in the 
evening. It is likely to be the largest anti- 
nuclear protest ever in the West of 
Scotland. Glasgow anti-nuke groups are 
undertaking a full programme of pubic 
education activities in the period between 
now and the demonstration, and financial 
support is urgently needed. 


lf you can help financially or otherwise, 
if you want to be kept in touch with 
events, or if you want details of the 
weekly open planning meetings, contact: 
Glasgow Anti-Nuclear Groups, c/o FoE, 
16 Newton Terrace, Glasgow (tel 041- 
221 6727). 


%NUKES IN MAY 


The big Glasgow anti-nuke rally on May 
31 is just the end of a hectic month of 
British anti-nuclear activities, including: 


Saturday May 3 onwards—Torness Alliance ; 
groups’ nonviolent direct action at Torness; site 
occupation and “reclamation”. 


Saturday May 10—Students Against Nuclear 
Energy demonstration at Torness. 


Saturday May 17—nonviolent direct action at 
Upper Heyford (USAF ase in Oxfordshire where 
Cruise Missiles may be sited). 


Saturday May 24—demonstration against 
Dungeness (Kent) nuclear power station and its 
proposed expansion. 

Fuller details of all these happenings 
will be in the ‘‘Events”’ listings in forth- 
coming issues of Peace News—but book 
the dates now! (And your nearest anti- 
nuke group may well be already preparing 
its own involvement in various of these 
events ..... if you can’t find a local 
group which knows about them, contact 
PN and we can probably put you in touch 
with one.) 


* ANTI-NUCLEAR THEATRE 


Covent Garden Community Theatre, from 
London, are still touring with their anti- 
nuclear play Sir Roger and His Most 
Amazing Case. Full of songs and 
humour, the play revolves around an 
attempt to stop the Atomic Energy 
Authority being blown up with stolen 
uranium—but the plot isn’t easy to 
describe .. . . The remaining venues 

on its current tour are: 


Friday March 21—King Edward Sixth Compre- 
hensive School, Ashburton Road, Totnes, Devon; 
8pm. 

Saturday March 22—River Bar, Tanton’s Hotel, 
New Road, Bideford, Devon; 8pm. 


Monday March 24—Drama Studio, Crewe 
College, Crewe, Cheshire; 7.30pm. 


Tuesday March 25—Madeley Court Comprehen- 
sive School, Madeley, Telford, Shropshire; 
7.30pm. 


Wednesday March 26—Queen’s Hotel, Leg 
Street, Oswestry, Shropshire; 8pm. 


Thursday March 27—Newtown High School, 
Newtown, Powys; 8pm. 


Friday March 28—Morris Hall, Barker Street, 
Shrewsbury, Shropshire; 8pm. 


Further details from: Rosalind Dodd, tel 
01-340 8849. 


¥% INTERNATIONAL GATHERING 
FOR SURVIVAL 


The Black Hills Alliance was formed in 
early 1979 to oppose uranium mining 

in South Dakota. The Alliance is sponsor- 
ing a Survival Gathering for the summer 
of 1980, when three major events will 
tie the gathering together. The first will 
be a Citizens’ Review Commission on 
the Energy Developing Corporations, 
the second, Appropriate Technology/ 
Education, and the third, a Forum for 
Traditional Native Governments. 


The Gathering will be for participants— 
a gathering of workers, rather than a 
conference, demonstration, or spectator 
event. Those present will be gaining 
technical, political and organisational 
assistance to spread within their com- 
munities, as well as making contacts for 
further development of a non-nuclear 
survival network. 


The organisers hope people from all over 
the world will take part in the gathering. 
For more information contact: Black Hills 
Alliance, PO Box 2508, Rapid City, South 
Dakota 57709, USA. 


% GAY SWITCHBOARD APPEAL 


London Gay Switchboard provides a 
unique service to the gay community— 
in London and further afield—with the 
70 volunteer operators dealing with 
some 3000 calls a week. However, their 
office is cramped, they have only a coin- 
box for outgoing calls, and due to the 
pressure of callers they wish to install 

a fourth incoming line. They are 
appealing for contributions, however 
small, to enable them to continue and 
extend their service. Cheques and 
postal orders, made payable to ‘’Gay 
Switchboard” or to ’’GS"’, should be 
crossed and sent to: BM/Switchboard, 
London WC1V 6XX. 


Classiied 


We hope classified ads provide a useful means 
for people to communicate with each other. We 
aim not to publish ads of a sexist or ex- 
ploitative nature, would people therefore bear 
this in mind when drafting them. 


Classified rates: 3p per word, payable in ad- 
vance; minimum 30p; boxed classifieds £2 per 
inch. 10p extra for a box number. 15% dis- 
count for 10 insertions. (Box number replies 
should be sent to the Nottingham PN office 
unless the advert specifies the London office.) 


Rates for display ads elsewhere range from 
£2 per column inch to £50 per page. Full 
details on request. 


Personal 


DELTA. lungcloud revolution/riverturn endless- 
ness/acid concentrate of dreams/sadeyed 
schemes/what’s shouted is not heard/the ghost 
high golden galleon/sails fragile/inside a dew- 
drop/infinity smiles on your face. t.p. 


Anarchasphere,/I can make it through/You 
can make it too./Love, Jang. t.p. 


Events 


\ 


; Events is a free service. Please 
send brief details of meetings and 
actions well in advance; and 
include a contact address or phone 
number for more details. Please 
note that we may not have listed 

: here appenies already referred 
to elsewhere in the paper. 


We can’t guarantee insertion of 
edi ee submitted: to be sure of 
publicising full information, book 
a display or classified advert. See 
deadlines on page 2; advert rates 
are on the page opposite. 


21 March Friday 


LONDON NW3. Public meeting to 
launch Hampstead Group of World 
Disarmament Campaign. Hamp- 
stead Friends Meeting House, 120 
Heath Street; 8pm. Speakers Lord 


Noel-Baker and Rev Graham 
Dowell. 
LONDON El. Meeting to organise 


support for production of ‘‘Break- 
out’’ (prisoners’ and ex-prisoners’ 
mag). St Hilda’s Centre, Club Row, 


off Bethnal Green Rd; 8pm. De- 
tails: National Conference on 
Alternatives to Prison, 56 Dames 


Rd, London &7. 


22 March Saturday 


NOTTINGHAM. ‘‘Women and the 
Military’’—one-day meeting of 
British feminists prior to the inter- 
national conference in July. 
Women’s Centre, 32a Shakespeare 
St; 10am-6pm. Details: Bee Pooley, 
8 Elm Avenue, Nottingham (tel 
53587). 


23 March Sunday 


LONDON WCl. 
next decade’’. 
Society, 
Square; 


“Land use for the 
e’’. South Place Ethical 
Conway Hall, Red Lion 
3pm. 


24 March Monday 


LONDON SW1. Picket of Horseferry 
Road Magistrates’ Court where 
Chris Roper stands trial following 


anti-nuclear street theatre last 
year; 1.30pm. 
MANCHESTER. ‘‘Mental health— 


some legal implications’’—Brenda 
Hoggett. Longsight Library, Stock- 
prt Rd. Organisers: M/C Mind 
Luncheon Club. 


25-27 March 


MANCHESTER. Spare Tyre Wo- 
men’s Theatre Company perform 
“Baring the Weight’’. Contact 


Theatre, Manchester University. 


25 March Tuesday 


LONDON N19. CND activists meet- 
ing, 249 Junction Road, Tufnel 
Park. Details: tel 01-272 8022. 


28-30 March 


SUFFOLK. Residential weekend 
video workshop. Opportunity to 
see yourself as others see you. 
Details: Ruth Norris, Suryoda, 
The Old Rectory, Gislingham, nr 
Eye, Suffolk (tel 037 983 527). 


28 March Friday 


LONDON WCl1. ‘‘Education Other- 
wise’. Meeting on home-centred 
learning. Adm £1. Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square; 7.30pm. 


LONDON WI. No Nukes Music 
concert—John Cooper Clarke, Es- 
sential Logic, The Ivory Brothers. 
Cent London Poly, 115 New Caven- 
dish St; 8pm. £1.50 adv; £2 door. 
(Info 01-737 4977). 


LEEDS 6. Meeting to plan Birth 
Information Centre. 6 Hessle St; 


8pm. Contact: Wendy Evans, tel 
755322. 

29-30 March 

LEEDS. International Voluntary 


Service weekend at the Beechwood 
centre. A mixture of practical work 
and discussion, and a chance to 
find out more about IVS. Details: 
IVS, 188 Roundhay Road, Leeds 8. 


LEEDS. Co-ops development con- 
ference organised by ICOM and 
Co-op Union. Beechwood College, 


Elmete Lane. Details: same ad- 
dress. 

29 March Saturday 

LONDON. Demonstration against 


Britain becoming a total (itarian) 
nuclear weapons and energy state; 
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anniversary of Harrisburg. Organ- 
ised by FoE, supported by National 
Peace Council and many other 
peace and environmental groups. 
Assemble Speakers Corner, Hyde 
Park (Marble Arch tube), noon. 
March to Trafalgar Sq for 2.30pm 
rally. Details: FoE, tel 01-434 1684. 


LONDON El. ‘‘Gay rights at work”’ 
conference. Creche available, fares 
pool. City of London Polytechnic 
Students Union (next to Aldgate 
East tube). Fee £2.00 (£2.50 at 
door), 50p unwaged. 10am. Details: 
Gay Rights at Work, 7 Pickwick 
Court, London SE9. 


30 March-3 April 


WALFORD, nr Shrewsbury. Inten- 
sive Organic Husbandry course. 
Details: Soil Association, Walnut 
Tree Manor, Haughley, Stowmarket, 
Suffolk. 


30 March Sunday 


LONDON NW5. Follow-up meeting 
to Saturday’s boring anti-nuclear 
march through London; especially 
to discuss the nonviolent direct 
action planned at Torness from 
May 3 onwards. Pax Christi Centre, 
Blackfriars Hall, Southampton 
Road. General discussion; noon. 
Concentration on London Region 


planning, including forming affin- 
ity groups for the action; 2pm. 
LIVERPOOL. Camouflage: The 
1980 Spit and Polish Girls Show. 
Liberty Hall, Everyman Bistro, 
Hope Street; 8pm. Tickets 50p 
(non-members 70p). 

2 April Wednesday 

LONDON WCl1. London Peace 


Action mtg: planning anti-militar- 


ist actions. 6 Endsleigh St; 7pm. 
penane: tel Ann 01-633 0133, ext 


3-10 April 


LAURIESTON, Kireuds. ‘‘Living and 
Working Together’’, a chance to 
experience communal living and 
working for a week. Laurieston 
Hall, Laurieston, nr Castle Douglas, 
ie (tel Laurieston 
279); 


3 April Thursday 


LONDON WC1. London Greenpeace 
Group, weekly working/planning/ 
discussion meeting. All welcome to 
join nonviolent libertarian defence 
of ecosystem! 6 Endsleigh St; 7pm. 
Or contact same address (or tel 
01-387 5370). 


6 April Sunday 


LIVERPOOL. Benefit for Merseyside 
Anti-Nuclear Action Group, with 
Leon Rosselson, Adrian Henri, 
Mike McGear. Bar and disco to 
11.30pm. £1.50 waged, £1.00 un- 
wage. Everyman Auditorium, Hope 
Street. 


SUFFOLK. March against Cruise 
Missiles. From Newmarket Rd, 
Bury St Edmunds, 8.45am_ to 
Lakenheath airbase, 4pm. 13-mile 
walk, or join en route, or come for 
events at Lakenheath. Bury St 
Edmunds Campaign Against Cruise 
Missiles in East Anglia. 


11-13 April 


LONDON EC1l. Life Planning Work- 
shop—opportunity to look at your 
life as a whole—where you’ve been, 
where you are, where you’re going. 
188 Old St. Details: Dick Saxton, 
52 Grove Dwellings, Adelina Grove, 
London El (tel 01-790 1308). 


12 April Saturday 


LONDON SW1. World Disarmament 
Campaign Convention. Central Hall, 
Westminster; 10am-5pm. 


17 April Thursday 


ISLE OF WIGHT. ‘‘Pacifism and 
politics’ — Ron Mallone. Totland 
Parish Hall, Totland Roundabout, 
Totland; 7.30pm. 


19-20 April 


LEEDS. First conference of World 
Forest Campaign—discussion of 
ecological effects including situa- 
tion of many forest peoples. Poly- 
technic. Details: WFC, c/o Herbert 
Giradet, Forest Cottage, Trelleck 
Road, Tintern, Chepstow, Gwent 
(tel Tintern 392). 


OXFORD. Follow-up meeting to 
Feb 16 London mtg—to plan non- 
violent direct action against missile 
bases. (Cocentrating on plans for 
Upper Heyford in May, Saturday; 
general plans, Sunday.) For acecom- 
modation, venue details, etc, con- 


tact: Julia Sallabank, Brasenose 
College; or tel Dick Wiles on Ox- 
ford 54701. 


IF YOU’RE GOING to any of these 
events: 


How about taking a few PNs to 
sell? Any number available, sale 
or return—just ring. 


Why not send a report in after- 
wards if you think it'll be of 
interest to other PN readers? 


enna aeaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaacaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaamaaaaaaaaaaaaammaaaaamaamaaammamaaammaacasamacaacacmaamaaaaamaaccacccccmmaammaaaaasa 


IF YOU are committed to nonviolence, join 
the main British pacifist organisation and work 
with other like-minded people. Peace Pledge 
Union, 6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1 (tel 
01-387 5501). 


VEGETARIAN COUPLE (25) with daughter (1) 
seek others similar, with £4000, to locate and 
set up organic market garden. Box 213. 


SENSITIVE YOUNG MAN, born in India, needs 
woman for marriage to help him stay and 
study nonviolence and continue work against 
exploitation of tribal peoples in India. Box 
791, PN London Office. 


JIM HINDSON. Would Jim Hindson, or anyone 
knowing his whereabouts, please contact Box 
792, PN London Office. 


Announcements 


THE FIRST PERSON who agrees to save the 
short story and the picture puzzle from each 
day’s issue of the London ‘Evening News’’ 
until January 31, 1981, will receive £2 in 
advance. Tom Todd, c/o McLean, 18 De Bohun 
Avenue, London N14. 


LOVE V. POWER: change of address, from Box 
779, Peace News. Now, c/o Desmond Hunter, 
4 Swinton Street, London WC1. 


BUNJIES FOLK CELLAR now serving whole- 
food meals. Kitchen opens 5pm. Live music 
from 8pm. Late night blues, Saturdays 12 to 
2am. 27 Litchfield St, London WC2; 01-240 1796. 
(Leicester Square tube). 


REGULAR PNs. If you can’t afford the outlay 
for a direct postal subscription to Peace News, 
and if you’re not near any political or ‘‘alter- 
native’’ shop which stocks it, then if you 
place a regular order at any newsagent, PN 
will be supplied every fortnight through the 
normal wholesale network. It’s good for our 
finances to have the guaranteed income gen- 
erated by regular readers (and subscriptions 


are better than anything if you can afford © 


them! ) 


VEGETARIAN FOOD, eat a vegetarian diet, join 
a new ecological age. Write enquiring, with 
ideas. Allan Grace, c/o Simon House, Osney 
Lane, Oxford. 


FREE FESTIVALS 1979-80. A short report on 
Stonehenge etc is now available free. Stamped 
addressed envelope to Stone, 45 Westwood 
Hill, London SE26. 


NUCLEAR TECHNOLOGY AWARNESS PROJECT 
(NTAP). Details from Tony Barnett, 8 Beech 
Avenue, Sherwood Rise, Nottingham. 


Roofs 


MEN LIVING TOGETHER. I am interested in 
living in a communal, primarily male house- 
hold somewhere in the country. Two other 
men, also gay, are interested too. If interested 
write soon for details of our ideas to: Will, 
Moor Farm, Stainbeck Lane, Leeds 7. 


Jobs 


EDINBURGH CYRENIANS need full-time volun- 
teer workers for their city house and aslo their 
farm community, which provide homes for 
18-3-year-old men (women and men at the 
farm). Pocket money, time-off, flat and term- 
ination grant provided. (Minimum 6 months 
expected.) Apply to Bob Stewart, C.Q.S.W., 
12a Forth Street, Edinburgh (031-554 4014). 
(The farm is organic.) 


ECOLOGICAL PARTNER(S) WANTED. Ecology 
bookshop in London is looking for 1 or 2 people 
to share work and responsibilities. Capital con- 
tribution essential. Write to 16 Sparsholt Road, 
London N19. 


People 


DON’T COP OUT. Don’t hang around waiting 
for someone else to make the world better. 
Join a community, learn about this highly 
viable alternative to bedsits and the nuclear 
family. Write for further information, enclosing 
an SAE, to the Alternative Communities Move- 
went (Y7), 18 Garth Road, Bangor, North 
ales. 


PEACE NEWS SELLERS are needed, to spread 
a little nonviolent revolution and to help stave 
off the paper’s bankruptcy . .. Any number 
available from 3 to 300, sale or return. Con- 
tact PN straight away. 


MAGICK BROTHERS & mystic sisters needed 
to produce postive vibes. Help convert this 
world from hate and greed to the soothing 
rays of peace and love, using music as the 
vehicle for this process. Let us make a circu- 
lation of friends through letters. Contact Tony 
Thomas, c/o Cornucopia, 10 Abbots Close, 
Margam, Port Talbot, W. Glamorgan, and fetch 
back the mysticism our lands once held. 


Books ‘n’ Things 


THE ISRAELI KIBBUTZ: Who does the work? 
What about women? What are its politics? Read 


THE CANDID KIBBUTZ BOOK—50p_ from 
MERAG, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 
PALESTINIAN WORKERS AND TRADE 


UNIONS—also available for 50p from MERAG. 


MILLIONS STARVING; Military conscription, 
Nuclear war alerts; Legalising Chilean terror; 
Angolan persecution; Sakharov and H-bombs; 
Deaths in custody; Cuts endanger heart 
patients; Carter’s bellicosity; Illegal occupa- 
tions; Arms causing poverty; Forcing Japan- 
ese rearmament; Radiation danger; Church 
and bombs; Labour and missiles; S. African 
women for peace; Gas tax, etc. iscussed in 
“DAY BY DAY’’ (28p, UK sub £3.40), exhibi- 
tions, films, plays reviewed. 141 Woolacombe 
Rd, London SE3. ) 


THE ANCIENT FAITH of Albion—the adoration 
of the Mother of All Things—is alive still. 
ie Coming Age, 45p, 40 St John Street, 


DIRECTORY OF ALTERNATIVE COMMUNITIES 
lists manv such groups, £1.50 (cash with order, 
please) from The Teachers (Y6), 18 Garth 
Road, Bangor, N.Wales. 


Offered 


BEDHEAD and footboard (though not metal 

in between!); old-fashioned upright two-bar 

electric fire; gas boiler for washing. All 

available free to anyone able to remove them 

Ban London WC1 area. Box 793, PN London 
ce. 


OPCS T wT Sere ee eee 


The “medium-level” campaigner is much more advanced in 
their analysis. The analysis doesn’t start with Harrisburg 
(except as a propaganda gambit) but with questions about 
the kind of society we want. The kind of society envisaged 
by SERA (the Socialist Environment and Resources As- 
sociation), the Town and Country Planning Association, and 
PERG (the Political Ecology Research Group)—for example 
—is energy-saving and substitutive (“soft” for “hard’’); 
human needs rate higher than industrial production; and 
the hidden costs of nuclear power are stringently calculated. 
Unfortunately, this analysis has even less to say about the 
regrettability of our all disappearing in a mushroom cloud 
than the low-level campaigners. I think this is because it is 
basically parochial. It makes good insights into how nuclear 
power denies civil liberties—but not human rights. This is 
a perspective which rates Kerr-McGee’s murder of Karen 
Silkwood as more important than the torture of Ernesto 


NUKES” IS NOT ENOUGH 


THE TRILATERAL COMMISSION 


Formed in July 1972 in the USA by John D. Rockefeller 
and Zbigniew Brzezinski. 


Next meeting: March 23-25 at the Institute of Directors, 
Pall Mall, London SW1. 


Members: at the last count (May 1979) about 250 politi- 
cians, entrepreneurs and “experts” drawn from North 
America, Japan and Europe. There were only four women 
members, all North American. 


Members include— 
NORTH AMERICA: 


William Scranton, former Governor of Pennsylvania; 
Mitchell Sharp, former Canadian Minister of External 
Affairs; Casper Weinberger, Vice-President Bechtel 
Corporation* ; J Paul Austin, Chairman of Coca-Cola® ; 
Henry Kissinger; Edson Spencer, President Honeywell 
Inc; Paul Warnke, former US Chief Disarmament 
Negotiator. 


(Former members now in public “service” include: Harold 
Brown, US Secretary of Defence; James Carter, US 
President; Walter Mondale, US Vice-President; Elliot 
Richardson, US Ambassador at Large with Responsibility 
for UN Law of the Sea Conference; Cyrus Vance, US 
Secretary of State; Andrew Young, former US Ambassador 
to the UN.) 


JAPAN: 
Yoshishige Ashihara, Chairman Kansai Electric Power 
Co*; Yoshizo Ikeda, President Mitsui Co; Akio Morita, 


Chairman Sony Corp; Ichiro Nakayama, President Japan 
Institute of Labour; Keichi Oshima, Professor of Nuclear 


Engineering, Tokyo University. 
EUROPE: 


Giovanni Agnelli, President of Fiat (Italy)*® ; Georges 
Berthoin, President European Movement (France); Marcel 
Boiteux, Chairman French Electricity Board® ; Willy de 
Clercq, Chairman Party for Freedom and Progress (Bel- 
gium); Umberto Colombo, President National Committee 
for Nuclear Energy (Italy); Earl of Cromer; Francois 
Duchene, Director Sussex European Research Centre; 
K. Fibbe, Chairman Overseas Gas and Electricity Co, 
Rotterdam; M. H. Fisher, Editor London Financial Times; 
Garret Fitzgerald, leader of Fine Gael, Eire; Sir Ray 
Geedes, Chairman Dunlop Holdings Ltd; Ronald Grierson 
Director General Electric Co; Lord Harlech; Sir Kenneth 
Keith, Chairman of Rolls Royce; Richard Lowenthal, Free 
University of Berlin; Julian Ridsdale MP; Anthony Tuke, 
Chairman Barclays Bank; Sir Mark Turner, Chairman 
Rio Tinto Zine Ltd’*. 


(Former Members now in public service: Raymond Barre, 
Prime Minister of France; Lord Carrington, Britain’s 
Foreign Secretary* ; Otto Lambsdorff, Minister of Econo- 
mics (West Germany); Michael O’Kennedy, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs (Eire); Thorvald Stoltenberg, Norwegian 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.) 


*Indicates members with a known direct financial interest 


in promoting nuclear power. Many other members have 
indirect interests. 


NB. Many members of the TC are comparatively unknown, 
whereas virtually. all former members, who are now in 
“public service’, are renowned—if not notorious. This 


dramatically illustrates the function of the TC as a “king 
maker”, 


Nazareno for leading a demonstration against the Westing- 
house reactor scheduled for the Philippines, or than the 
imprisonment of American Indian Leonard Peltier for defend- 
ing native lands against FBI collusion with energy corpora- 
tions in South Dakota. 


HIGH—LEVEL 


The “high-level” type of campaign hasn’t emerged in this 
country yet. In the USA and other parts of Europe, it is 
characterised by three things: 


i) its definition of unacceptable “energy”; 

ii) its analysis of the role of multinational and governmental 
power in making energy strategies; 
iii) its linkage of civil and military nuclear power as a threat 
which goes beyond mere “proliferation”. 


